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GREAT EXPECTATIONS. 


BY CHARLES DICKENS. 
—— 


CHAPTER VIII. 


Mr. PumBiecnoox’s premises in the High- 
street of the market town, were of a pepper- 
corny and farinaceous character, as the premises 
of a corn-chandler and seedsman should be. It 
appeared to me that he must be a very happy 
man indeed, to have so many little drawers in 
his shop; and I wondered when I peeped into 
one or two on the lower tiers, and saw the tied- 
up brown paper packets inside, whether the 
flower-seeds and bulbs ever wanted of a fine 
day to break out of those jails, and bloom. 

It was in the early morning after my arrival 
that I entertained this speculation. On the pre- 
vious night, I had been sent straight to bed in 
an attic with a sloping roof, which was so low 
in the corner where the bedstead was, that I 
calculated the tiles as being within a foot of my 
eyebrows. In the same early morning, I dis- 
covered a singular affinity between seeds and 
corduroys. Mr. Pumblechook wore corduroys, 
and so did his shopman; and somehow, there 
was a general air and flavour about the cor- 
duroys, so much in the nature of seeds, and a 
general air and flavour about the seeds, so much 
in the nature of corduroys, that I hardly knew 
which was which. The same opportunity served 
me for noticing that Mr. Pumblechook appeared 
to conduct his business by looking across the 
street at the saddler, who Hoeseren to transact 
his business by keeping his eye on the coach- 
maker, who appeared to get on in life by putting 
his hands in his pockets and contemplating the 
baker, who in his turn folded his arms and stared 
at the grocer, who stood at his door and yawned 
at the chemist. The watchmaker, always poring 
over a little desk with a magnifying glass at his 
eye, and always inspected by a group in smock- 
frocks poring over Sin through the glass of his 
shop-window, seemed to be about the only 
person in the High-street whose trade engaged 
his attention. 

Mr. Pumblechook and I breakfasted at eight 
o’clock in the parlour behind the shop, while 
the shopman took his mug of tea and hunch 
of bread-and-butter on a sack of peas in the 
front premises. I considered Mr. Pumble- 
chook wretched company. Besides being pos- 
sessed by my sister’s idea that a mortifying and 





penitential character ought to be imparted to my 
diet—besides giving me as much crumb as pos- 
sible in combination with as little butter, and 
putting such a quantity of warm water into my 
milk that it would have been more candid to 
have left the milk out: altogether—his conversa- 
tion consisted of nothing but arithmetic. On m 
politely bidding him Good morning, he said, 
pompously, “ Seven times nine, boy!” And how 
should J be able to answer, dodged in that way, 
in a strange place, on anempty stomach! Iwas 
hungry, but before I had swallowed a morsel, 
he began a running sum that lasted all through 
the breakfast. “Seven ?” “ And four ?” “ And 
eight ?” “Andsix?” “Andtwo?” “ And ten?” 
And so on. And after each figure was disposed 
of, it was as much as I could do to get a bite 
or a sup, before the next came; while he sat 
at his ease guessing nothing, and eating bacon 
and hot roll, in (if I may be allowed the expres- 
sion) a gorging and gormandising manner. 

For such reasons, I was very glad when ten 
o’clock came and we started for Miss Havisham’s ; 
though I was not at all at my ease regarding 
the manner in which I should acquit myself 
under that lady’s roof. Within a quarter of 
an hour we came to Miss Havisham’s house, 
which was of old brick, and dismal, and had 
a great many iron bars to it. Some of the 
windows had been walled up; of those that 
remained, all the lower were rustily barred. 
There was a court-yard in front, and that was 
barred; so, we had to wait, after ringing the 
bell, until some one should come to open it. 
While we waited at the gate, I peeped in (even 
then Mr. Pumblechook said, “ And fourteen ?” 
but I pretended not to hear him), and saw that 
at the side of the house there was a large 
brewery ; no brewing was going on in it, and 
none seemed to have gone on for a long long 
time. 

A window was raised, and a clear voice de- 
manded “ What name?” To which my conduc- 
tor replied, ‘“‘Pumblechook.” The voice re- 
turned, “ Quite right,” and the window was shut 
again, and a young lady came across the court- 
yard, with keys in her hand. 

“This,” said Mr. Pumblechook, “is Pip.” 

“This is Pip, is it ?” returned the young lady, 
who was very pretty and seemed very proud; 
“come in, Pip.” 

Mr. Pumblechook was coming in also, when 
she stopped him with the gate. 
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“Oh!” she said. “ Did you wish to see Miss 
Ilavisham ?” 

**If Miss Havisham wished to see me,” re- 
turned Mr. Pumblechook, discomfited. 

“Ah!” said the girl; “but you see she 
don’t.” 

She said it so finally, and in such an undis- 
cussible way, that Mr. Pumblechook, though in 
a condition of ruffled dignity, could not protest. 
But he eyed me severely—as if J had done any- 
thing to him!—and departed with the words 
reproachfully delivered: “ Boy! Let your be- 
haviour here be a credit unto them which brought 

ou up by hand!” I was not free from appre- 

Sensi that he would come back to propound 
through the gate, “ And sixteen?” But he 
didn’t. 

My young conductress locked the gate, and 
we went across the court-yard. It was paved and 
clean, but grass was growing in every crevice. 
The brewery buildings had a little lane of com- 
munication with it, and the wooden gates of that 
lane stood open, and all the brewery beyond 
stood open, away to the high enclosing wall, 
and all was empty and disused. The cold wind 
seemed to blow colder there, than outside the 
gate; and it made a shrill noise in howling in 
and out at the open sides of the brewery, like 
the noise of wind in the rigging of a ship at 
sea. 

She saw me looking at it, and she said, “ You 
could drink without hurt all the strong beer 
that’s brewed there now, boy.” 

* T should think 1 could, miss,” said I, ina 
shy way. 

“ Better not try to brew beer there now, or 
it would turn out sour, boy; don’t you think 
so ?” 

“Tt looks like it, miss.” 

** Not that anybody means to try,” she added, 
“for that’s all done with, and the place will 
stand as idle as it is, till it falls. As to strong 
beer, there’s enough of it in the cellars already, 
to drown the Manor House.” 

* Is that the name of this house, miss ?” 

* One of its names, boy.” 

* Tt has more than one, then, miss ?” 

“One more. Its other name was Satis ; 
which is Greek, or Latin, or Hebrew, or all three 
—or all one to me—for enough.” 

* Enough House,” said 1; “ that’s a curious 
name, miss.” 

“Yes,” she replied; “but it meant more 
than it said. It meant, when it was given, that 
whoever had this house, could want nothing 
else. They must have been easily satisfied in 
on days, I should think. But don’t loiter, 

oy.” 
Though she called me “boy” so often, and 
with a carelessness that was far from compli- 
mentary, she was of about my own age—or very 
little older. She seemed much older than I, of 
course, being a girl, and beautiful and self-pos- 
sessed; and she was as scornful of me as if she 
bad been one-and-twenty, and a queen. 

We went into the house by a side door—the 
great front entrance had two chains across it 





outside—and the first thing I noticed was, that 
the passages were all dark, and that she had 
left a candle burning there. She took it up, 
and we went through more passages and up a 
staircase, and still it was all dark, and only the 
candle lighted us. 

At last we came to the door of a room, and 
she said, “ Go in.” 

I answered, more in shyness than politeness, 
* After you, miss.” 

To this, she returned: “ Don’t be ridiculous, 
boy; I am not going in.” And scornfully 
walked away, and—what was worse—took the 
candle with her. 

This was very uncomfortable, and I was half 
afraid. However, the only thing to be done 
being to knock at the door, I knocked, and 
was told from within to enter. I entered, there- 
fore, and found myself in a pretty large room, 
well lighted with wax candles. No glimpse of 
daylight was to be seen in it. It was a dressing- 
room, as I supposed from the furniture, though 
much of it was of forms and uses then quite un- 
known to me. But prominent in it was a 
draped table with a gilded looking-glass, and 
that I made out at first sight to be a fine lady’s 
dressing-table. 

Whether I should have made out this object 
so soon, if there had been no fine lady sitting at 
it, I cannot say. In an arm-chair, with an elbow 
resting on the table and her head leaning on 
that hand, sat the strangest lady I have ever 
seen, or shall ever see. 

She was dressed in rich materials—satins, 
and lace, and silks—all of white. Her shoes 
were white. And she had a long white veil 
dependent from her hair, and she had bridal 
flowers in her hair, but her hair was white. Some 
bright jewels sparkled on her neck and on her 
hands, and some other jewels lay sparkling on 
the table. Dresses, less splendid than the dress 
she wore, and half-packed trunks, were scattered 
about. She had not quite finished dressing, 
for she had but one shoe on—the other was on 
the table near her hand—her veil was but half 
arranged, her watch and chain were not put on, 
and some lace for her bosom lay with those 
trinkets, and with her handkerchief, and gloves, 
and some flowers, and a prayer-book, all con- 
fusedly heaped about the looking-glass. 

It was not in the first moments that I saw all 
these things, though I saw more of them in the 
first moments than might be supposed. But, I 
saw that everything within my view which 
oe to be white, had been white long ago, and 
had lost its lustre, and was faded and yellow. 
1 saw that the bride within the bridal dress had 
withered like the dress, and like the flowers, 
and had no brightness left but the brightness of 
her sunken eyes. I saw that the dress had been 
put upon the rounded figure of a young woman, 
and that the figure upon which it now hung 
loose, had shrunk to skin and bone. Once, . 
had been taken to see some ghastly wax-work 
at the Fair, represeating I know not what im- 
age 8 personage lying in state. Once, 1 had 

een taken to one of our old marsh churches 
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to see a skeleton in the ashes of a rich dress, 
that had been dug out of a vault under the 
church pavement. Now, wax-work and skeleton 
seemed to have dark eyes that moved and looked 
at me. I should have cried out, if I eould. 

“ Who is it?” said the lady at the table. 

“ Pip, ma’am.” 


“ Pi ad 

“Mr. Pumblechook’s boy, ma’am. Come— 
to play.” 

“Come nearer; let me look at you. Come 
cluse.” 


It was when I stood before her, avoiding her 
eyes, that I took note of the surrounding objects 
in detail, and saw that her watch had stopped at 
twenty minutes to nine, and that a clock in the 
room had stopped at twenty minutes to nine. 

“ Look at me,” said Miss Havisham. ‘“ You 
are not afraid of a woman who has never seen 
the sun since you were born ?” 

I regret to state that I was not afraid of 
telling the enormous lie comprehended in the 
answer “ No.” 

“Do you know what I touch here ?” she said, 
laying her hands, one upon the other, on her left 
side. 

“Yes, ma’am.” (It made me think of the 
young man.) 

“ What do I touch ?” 

* Your heart.” 

“ Broken !” 

She uttered the word with an eager look, and 
with strong emphasis, and with a weird smile 
that had a kind of boast in it. Afterwards, she 
kept her hands there for a little while, and 
slowly took them away as if they were heavy. 

“ Tags tired,” said Miss Havisham. “ I want 
on and I have done with men and women. 
Play.” 

I think it will be conceded by my most dis- 
putatious reader, that she could hardly have di- 
rected an unfortunate boy to do anything in 
the wide world more difficult to be done under 
the circumstances. 

“T sometimes have sick fancies,” she went 
on, “and I have a sick fancy that I want to see 
some play. There, there!” with an impatient 
movement of the fingers of her right hand; 
“play, play, play !” 

‘or a moment, with the fear of my sister’s 
working me before my eyes, 1 had a desperate 
idea of starting round the room in the assumed 
character of Mr. Pumblechook’s chaise-cart. 
But, I felt myself so unequal to the performance 
that I gave it up, and stood looking at Miss 
Havisham in what I suppose she took for a 
dogged manner, inasmuch as she said, when we 
had taken a good look at each other : 

“ Are you sullen and obstinate ?” 

“No, ma’am, I am very sorry for you, and 
very sorry I can’t ay just now. If you com- 
plain of me I shall get into trouble with my 
sister, so | would do it if I could; but it’s so 
new here, and so strange, and so fine—and me- 
lancholy———”_ I stopped, fearing I might sa 
too much, or had already said it, and we too 
another look at each other. 





Before she spoke again, she turned her eyes 
from me, and looked at the dress she wore, and 
at the dressing-table, and finally at herself in 
the looking-glass. 

“So new to him,” she muttered, “so old to 
me; so strange to him, so familiar to me; so 
melancholy to both of us! Call Estella.” 

As she was still looking at the reflexion of 
herself, I thought she was still talking to her- 
self, and kept quiet. 

Call Estella,” she repeated, flashing a look 
at me. “ Youcandothat. Call Estella. At 
the door.” 

To stand in the dark in a mysterious passage 
of an unknown house, bawling Estella to a scorn- 
ful young lady neither visible nor responsive, 
and feeling it a dreadful liberty so to roar out 
her name, was almost as bad as playing to order. 
But, she answered at last, me her Tight came 
along the long dark passage like a star. 

Miss Havisham beckoned her to come close, 
and took up a jewel from the table, and tried its 
effect upon her fair young bosom and against 
her pretty brown hair. “ Your own, one day, 
my dear, and you will use it well. Let me see 
you play cards with this boy.” 

“With this boy! Why, he is a common 
labouring-boy !” 

I thought I overheard Miss Havisham answer 
—only it seemed so unlikely—“ Well? You 
can break his heart.” 

“What do you play, boy?” asked Estella of 
myself, with the greatest disdain. 

“ Nothing but beggar my neighbour, miss.” 

“ Beggar him,” ‘said Miss Havisham to Ds-: 
tella. . So we sat down to cards. 

It was then I began to understand that every-~ 
thing in the reom had stopped, like the watch 
and the clock, a long time ago. I noticed that 
Miss Havisham put down the jewel exactly on 
the spot from which she had taken it up. As 
Estella dealt the cards, I glanced at the dressing- 
table again, and saw that the shoe upon it, once 
white, now yellow, had never been worn, I 
glanced down at the foot from which the shoe 
was absent, and saw that the silk stocking on 
it, once white, now yellow,-had been trodden 
ragged. Without this arrest of everything, this 
standing still of all the pale decayed objects, not 
even the withered bridal dress on the collapsed 
form could have looked so like grave-clothes, or 
the long veil so like a shroud. 

So she sat, corpse-like, as we played at 
cards ; the frillings and trimmings on her bridal 
dress looking like earthy paper. I knew nothing 
then, of the discoveries that are occasionall 
made of bodies buried in ancient times, whic 
fall to powder in the moment of being distinctly 
seen; but, I have often thought since, that she 
must have looked as if tie admission of the 
is light of day would have struck her to 

ust. 

“ He calls the knaves, Jacks, this boy!” said 
Estella with disdain, before our first game was 
out. “And what coarse hands he has. And what 
thick boots !” 

I had never thought of being ashamed of my 
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hands before ; but I began to consider them a 
very indifferent pair. Her contempt was so 
strong, that it became infectious, and I caught it. 

She won the game, and I dealt. I misdealt, 
as was only natural, when I knew she was lyin 
in wait for me to do wrong; and she denounce 
me for a stupid, clumsy Seuteniion 

“You say nothing of her,” remarked Miss 
Havisham to me, as she looked on. “ She says 
many hard things of you, but you say nothing 
of her. What do you think of he r 

* I don’t like to say,” I stammered. 

* Tell me in my ear,” said Miss Havisham, 
bending down. 

“T think she is very proud,” I replied, in a 
whisper. 

“ An finn ae a 

“‘ I think she is very pretty.” 

“ Anything else ?” lee 

*T think she is very insulting.” 
looking at me then, with a loo 
aversion.) 

“ Anything else ?” 

“T think I should like to go home.” 

“And never see her again, though she is so 
pretty ?” 

“TJ am not sure that I shouldn’t like to see 
her again, but I should like to go home now.” 

“You shall go soon,” said Miss Havisham, 
aloud. “ Play the game out.” 

Saving for the one weird smile at first, I should 
have felt almost sure that Miss Havisham’s face 
could not smile. It had dropped into a watch- 
ful and bi expression—most likely when 


all the things about her had become transfixed— 


(She was 
of supreme 


__ and it looked as if nothing could ever lift it up 
"again. 


Her chest had dropped, so that she 
stooped ; and her voice had dropped, so that she 
spoke low, and with a dead lull upon her ; alto- 

ether, she had the appearance of having dropped, 
ae and soul, within and without, under the 
weight of a crushing blow. 

I played the game to an end with Estella, and 
she beggared me. She threw the cards down 
on the table when she had won them all, as if 
she despised them for having been won of me. 

“When shall I have you here again?” said 
Miss Havisham. ‘ Let me think.” 

I was beginning to remind her that to-day was 
Wednesday, when she checked me with her 
former impatient movement of the fingers of her 
right hand. 

“There, there! I know nothing of days of 
the week; I know nothing of weeks of the 
year. Come again after six days. You hear?” 

* Yes, ma’am.” 

* Estella, take him down. Let him have 
something to eat, and let him roam and look 
about him while he eats. Go, Pip.” 

I followed the candle down, as I had followed 
the candle up, and she stood it in the place 
where we had found it. Until she opened the 
side entrance, I had fancied, without thinking 
about it, that it must necessarily be night-time. 
The rush of the daylight quite confounded me, 
and made me feel as if I had been in the candle- 
light of the strange room many hours. 


“You are to wait here, you boy,” said Estella; 
and disappeared and closed the door. 

I took the ro mae pr of being alone in 
the court-yard, to look at my coarse hands and 
my common boots. My opinion of those acces- 
sories was not favourable. They had never 
troubled me before, but they troubled me now, 
as vulgar apeaner. I determined to ask Joe 
why he had ever taught me to call those picture- 
cards, Jacks, which ought to be called knaves. 
I wished Joe had been rather more genteelly 
brought up, and then I should have been so 
too. 

She came back, with some bread and meat and 
a little mug of beer. She put the mug down 
on the stones of the yard, and gave me the bread 
and meat without af mm at me, as insolentlyas if 
I were a dog in disgrace. I was so humiliated, 
hurt, spurned, offended, angry, sorry—I cannot 
hit upon the right name for the smart—God 
knows what its name was—that tears started to 
my eyes. The moment they sprang there, the 

irl looked at me with a quick delight in having 
co the cause of them. This gave me power 
to keep them back and to look at hér: so, she 
gave a contemptuous toss—but with a sense, I 
thought, of having made too sure that I was so 
wounded—and left me. 

But, when she was gone, I looked about me 
for a place to hide my face in, and got behind 
one of the gates in the brewery-lane, and leaned 
my sleeve against the wall there, and leaned my 
forehead on it and cried. As I cried, I kicked 
the wall, and took a hard twist at my hair; so 
bitter were my feelings, and so sharp was the 
smart without a name, that needed counter- 
action. 

My sister’s bringing up had made me sensi- 
tive. In the little world in which children 
have their existence whosoever brings them 
up, there is nothing so finely perceived and 
so finely felt as injustice. It may be only 
small injustice that the child can be exposed 
to; but the child is small, and its world is 
small, and its rocking-horse stands as many 
hands high, according to scale, as a big-boned 
Irish hunter. Within myself, 1 had sustained, 
from my babyhood, a perpetual conflict with injus- 
tice. Ihad known, from the time when I could 
speak, that my sister, in her capricious and vio- 
lent coercion, was unjust to me. I had che- 
rished a profound conviction that her bringing 
me up by hand, gave her no right to bring me up 
by jerks. Through all my punishments, dis- 
graces, fasts and vigils, and other penitential 
performances, I had nursed this assurance ; and 
to my communing so much with it, in a solitary 
and unprotected way, I in great part refer the fact 
that I was morally timid and very sensitive. 

I got rid of my injured feelings for the time, 
by sag | them into the brewery wall, and 
twisting them out of my hair, and then I 
smoothed my face with my sleeve, and came 
from behind the gate. The bread and meat 
were acceptable, and the beer was warming and 
tingling, and I was soon in spirits to look about 
me, 
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To be sure, it was a deserted place, down 
to the pigeon-house in the brewery-yard, 
which had een blown crooked on its pole by 
some high wind, and would have made the 

igeons think themselves at sea, if there had 
On any pigeons there to be rocked by it. But, 
there were no pigeons in the dovecot, no horses 
in the stable, no pigs in the sty, no malt in the 
storehouse, no smells of grains and beer in the 
copper or the vat. All the uses and scents of 
the brewery might have evaporated with its last 
reek of smoke. In a by-yard, there was a wil- 
derness of empty casks, which had a certain sour 
remembrance of better days lingering about 
them; but it was too sour to be accepted as a 
sample of the beer that was gone—and in this 
respect I remember those recluses as being like 
most others. 

Behind the furthest end of the brewery, was 
arank garden with an old wall: not so high 
but that I could struggle up and hold on long 
enough to look over it, and see that the rank 
garden was the garden of the house, and that it 
was overgrown with tangled weeds, but that 
there was a track upon the green and yellow 
paths, as if some one sometimes walked there, 
and that Estella was walking away from me even 
then. But she seemed to be everywhere. For, 
when I yielded to the temptation presented by 
the casks, and began to walk on them, I saw der 
walking on them at the end of the yard of casks. 
She had her back to me, and held her pretty 
brown hair spread out in her two hands, and 
never looked round, and passed out of my view 
directly. So, in the brewery itself{—by which I 
mean the large paved lofty place in which they 
used to make the beer, and where the brewing 
utensils still were. When I first went into it, 
aud, rather oppressed by its gloom, stood near 
the door looking about me, I saw her pass among 
the extinguished fires, and ascend some light iron 
stairs, and go out by a gallery high overhead, as 
ifshe were going out into the sky. 

It was in this place, and at this moment, that 
a strange thing happened to my fancy. I thought 
ita strange thing then, and I thought it a stranger 
thing long afterwards. I turned my eyes—a little 
dimmed by looking up at the frosty light—to- 
wards a great wooden beam in a low nook of the 
building mear me on my right hand, and I saw a 
figure hanging there by the neck. A figure all in 
yellow white, with but one shoe to the feet; and 
it hung so, that I could see that the faded trim- 
mings of the dress were like earthy paper, and that 
the face was Miss Havisham’s, with a movement 
going over the whole countenance as if she were 
trying to call to me. In the terror of seeing the 
figure, and in the terror of being certain that it 
had not been there a moment before, I at first 
ran from it, and then ran towards it. And my 
wing was greatest of all, when I found no figure 

ere. 

Nothing less than the frosty light of the cheer- 
ful sky, the sight of people passing beyond the 
bars of the court-yard gate, and the reviving in- 


fluence of the rest of the bread and meat and. 


beer, would have brought me round. Eyen with 





those aids, I might not have come to myself as 
soon as I did, but that I saw Estella approach- 
ing with the keys, to let me out. She would 
have some fair reason for looking down upon 
me, 1 thought, if she saw me frightened; and 
she should have no fair reason. 

She gave me a triumphant glance in passing 
me, as if she rejoiced that my hands were so 
coarse and my boots were so thick, and she 
opened the gate and stood holding it. I was 
passing out without looking at her, when she 
touched me with a taunting hand. 

“Why don’t you ery?” 

* Because I don’t want to.” 

* You do,” said she. “ You have been crying 
till you are half blind, and you are near crying 
again now.” 

She laughed contemptuously, pushed me out, 
and locked the gate upon me. I went straight 
to Mr. Pumblechook’s, and was immensely re- 
lieved to find him not at home. So, leaving 
word with the shopman on what day I was 
wanted at Miss Havisham’s again, I set off on 
the four-mile walk to our forge ; ponderin g, as 
T went along, on all I had seen, and deeply re- 
volving that I was a common labouring-boy ; 
that my hands were coarse, that my boots were 
thick; that I had fallen into a despicable habit 
of calling knaves Jacks; that I was much more 
ignorant than I had considered myself last night, 
and generally that I was in a low-lived bad way. 


BLACK WEATHER FROM THE SOUTH. 
_ nA 

On the fourth of March, next yeat, office will 
be taken by a President of the United States 
who does not represent the feeling of the 
southern states on questions relating to slave 
labour. The new president is not an abolitionist. 
He knows that slavery is not a benefit to any 
state in which it exists as an established institu- 
tion, but he thinks that such an institution once 
established is not to be instantly suppressed, 
without risk of producing consequences that all 
good men would avoid. His belief is that the 
south might, if it would, pass gradually out of its 
own bondage to the slave system, but he has 
expressed no desire to enforce any restriction 
upon the slave-holders ; all that he is pledged 
to by his known opinions, always expressed with 
moderation, even when his words were weighted 
with but small political responsibility, is to exert 
his inflaence against any extension of the slave 
system, or encroachment of the southern on the 
privileges of the northern states. Yet, as the 
new president is not the man for whom they 
gave their votes, and as extension of the slave 
system is their desire, the slave states are said 
to be enraged at his election, and more than one 
of them, as Georgia and notably South Carolina, 
declare for secession from the Union. The 
cabinet of the existing president, in which the 
influences of the south are felt, has come to the 
opinion that a severance of the Unjon will not 
happen before the fourth of March; but that 
after that date, when its own term of office shall 
expire, will come the deluge. 
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It is no business of ours to speculate upon 
the matter, but these questions of state among 
the men of our own race beyond the sea, make 
us the more disposed to take A Journey into the 
Back Country with Mr. Otmstep. The evidence 
of a shrewd practical observer as to the condi- 
tion of the south will help us materially. Mr. 
Olmsted, who had already described as a faith- 
ful eye-witness what he saw during rides through 
‘Texas and the southern states of the seaboard, 
has lately been exploring the back settlements of 
slavery, and records his experience in a new book 
which is just now of high interest. He rode as a 
single traveller, resting at the houses of over- 
seers or slave-owners upon plantations in a land 
where there are wide spaces between town and 
town with but few inns or halting-places. The 
want of inns breeds (as it did in the old days of 
half-civilised Europe) a necessity for exercise of 
hospitality. But, the hospitality—the boasted 
hospitality of the south—is not, like that of the 
old world in its half-barbarous days, freely ex- 
changed, but takes for all strangers the universal 
formula, after a supper, bed, and breakfast, of— 

“What is to pay ?” 

“A dollar and a quarter will be about it, I 
reckon.” 

Men habitually adding to their other vocations 
that of a rough-and-ready innkeeper, who makes 
a certain charge for very rough accommodation, 
have not mueh right to claim that they illustrate 
in their persons southern hospitality. As little 
right to make such a claim, tone the few great 
planters resident on their estates, surrounded by 
their negroes, and cheered by little or no society 
of neighbours, when they invite guests from afar 
to their mansions to relieve them from the 
dreariness inseparable from their natural po- 
sition. 

In the valley of the Lower Mississippi, says 
Mr. Olmsted, the plantations are all large and well 
tilled, but the residences on them are usually 
small and mean. There are no “ poor whites” 
to be seen, except on tramp across the district. 
In this polite region, there is no such thing as a 
school; everything is an institute; and this is 
the sort of advertisement by which parents may 
be invited to send daughters for instruction : 


ALHOUN INSTITUTE—For Youne La- 
DIES; Macon, NoxuBkE County, MIssIssiPrt, 
—W. R. Pornpexter A.M., Principal and Proprie- 
tor.—The above school, formerly known as the ** Ma- 
con Female Institute,” will be reopened on the first of 
October with an entirely new corps of teachers from 
Principal down. Having purchased the property at a 
public sale, and thus become sole proprietor, the Prin- 
cipal has determined to use all means he can now 
command, as well as he may realise for several years 
yet to come, in building, refitting, and procuring such 
appurtenances as shall enable him to contribute his 
full quota, as a professional man, to the progress of 
the great cause of “ SourHerRN Epucation.” 


This is the region occupied by the branch of 
animal creatures called, by a fellow-traveller of 
Mr. Olmsted’s, “ Swell-heads.” 

** Swell-heads, I call them, nothing but swell- 
heads, and you can’t get a night’s lodging, sir.” 


Refinement is less common among the newly. 
rich of Mississippi than in the seaboard slave 
states, where there are fewer wealthy families, 
The Mississippi properties are said to range in 
value from a hundred thousand to ten million 
dollars: the negroes upon any one plantation 
numbering from fifty to a hundred. When the 
outnumber a hundred, they are divided, and a 
two or more plantations, commonly adjoining 
one another. Each slave hand tends about 
fifteen acres, ten of cotton and five of corm, 
The yield is a bale and a half to the acre on 
fresh land and in the bottom; afterwards less, 
as the case may be. But, the system is spend. 
thrift; there is no care to maintain the powers 
of the soil; and it is understood that “old land, 
after a while, isn’t worth bothering with.” The 
large planters live freely, and often have eaten 
through, not only their current means, but the 
worth of their crops for the next three or four 
years to come. Many of these wasteful men of 
wealth have begun life as overseers. Their sons 
drink, gamble, and, if they are not killed in 
fights, fall into poverty. Anything like an old 
family property is hardly to be seen. 

The horseman approaches Natchez through 
occasional park-like woods, among wavy oaks, 
and over roads bordered like Herefordshire 
lanes. Within three miles of the town, the road 
is lined with villas in well-grown shrubberies, 
formed without taste and broken with paltry 
miniature terraces. As the population appears, 
boys drive along recklessly, or gallop screaming 
and swearing followed by a mulatto groom, 
Ladies sit well dressed in the open catriage 
that rolls by, with a gorgeous black coacliman 
on the box and a eae baby in the lap of a 
French bonne, In the excellent hotel, there are 
many young men, dressed after the manner of 
New York clerks on their days of gorgeousness, 
all “ talking horse.” There is a neglected 
public garden on the Bluff, from which there is 
one of the finest views in the United States, 
but it is found possessed by pigs. Mr. Russell, 
writing of North America, says he had been led 
to believe that at Natchez you meet with “as 
refined society as in any other part of the 
United States,” but he found that “the chief 
frequenters of the best hotel were low, drunken 
fellows.” Mr. Olmsted found in the town, no 
reading-room, no recent newspaper except the 
local record of cotton and river news and steam- 
boat puffs ; no recent books or magazines of any 
sort at the booksellers’. The libraries of this 
important county capital contain but two thou- 
sand volumes in all, and although children come 
from the country districts and the lesser towns 
of Adams county to be taught in the Natchez 
* Institutes,” a town of eighteen or nineteen 
thousand inhabitants has only about one thou- 
sand in the schools. The next county behind 
that of which Natchez is capital, has a popula- 
tion of six thousand, and only a hundred and 
thirty-two children attending school. A town 
in the north, with nearly the same population 
as Natchez, has three times as many school- 








children, ten times as many books in dts public 
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libraries, and nearly four times as many seats 
for church-goers. The keep of a negro in 
Natchez is reckoned at eight dollars a month; 
for, in or near town, extras are granted him. 
On the plantations a negro costs less, his usual 
weekly allowance being a peck of meal and 
three pounds of bacon. 

After a thirty miles’ ride out of Natchez, Mr. 
Olmsted called at a house and was denied 
lodging. It was two miles and a half to the 
next house. That was deserted. After several 
miles’ more riding, when it was growing dark 
and gathering for rain, a house was found at 
which every request for shelter and plea of 
fatigue in horse and man was met by a surly 
No; there was not even concession of a few 
words of direction to another place of rest. 
Presently afterwards the road passed another 
house where there was a man fiddling in the 
gallery. 

“Could you accommodate me here to-night, 
sir?” asked the weary traveller. 

The man called through an open door to 
somebody within, ‘‘ Wants to know if you can 
accommodate him ?” 

— what ?” grated a woman’s voice from 
inside. 

“With a bed, of course,” said the fiddler ; 
“what do you suppose? He! he! he!” 

No further attention was vouchsafed. Dark- 
ness and rain came on. A negro boy was met, 
who said that it was two miles to the next 
house, but he did not reckon the traveller would 
get in there. 
hy How far, then, to the next house beyond 
that ?” 

“About four miles, sir, and I reckon you can 
get in there, master; I’ve heerd they did take 
in travellers.” 

But in the darkness the wayfarer lost his 
road and came across country, after acouple of 
hours’ wandering, to a large negro settlement, 
where the overseer and his wife not only took 
him in, but gave up to him their own bedroom, 
garnished with pistols and other arms, rolls of 
negro-cloth, shoes and hats, handcuffs, a large 
medicine-chest, and several books on medicine, 
surgery, and farriery, with quack medicine pla- 
cards stuck on the walls in place of pictures. 

This was the chamber of the overseer of a 
first-rate plantation. On its highest ground 
there was to be seen next morning the handsome 
mansion of the owner, by whom it had not been 
occupied for several years. ‘There were a hun- 
dred and thirty-five slaves big and little, with a 
nursery for sucklings: to which at that time 
twenty women, each expected to do only a half 
day’s work, went four times a day for half an 
hour each time, to nurse their babies. 

The niggers here, said the overseer, did not 
very often run away, because they were almost 
sure to be caught. As soon as he saw that one 
was gone, he put the dogs on, and if rain had 
hot just fallea they would soon find him. Riding 
over the ground with the friendly overseer, the 
tourist found thirty or forty ploughs moving to- 
gether, and from thirty to forty hoers, chiefly 


women, with a black driver walking about among 
them with a whip, which he often cracked at 
them, sometimes allowing the lash to fall lightly 
on their shoulders. He was constantly urging 
them also with his voice. Not one dared raise 
her eyes to look at the stranger. 

Of the negroes’ lives here, this was the out- 
line given by their overseer. They eat “ their 
snacks” in their cabins before coming out to 
work, and they come out as soon as it is day- 
light. At twelve, the dinner-carts come, and the 
hoe gang eats in the field, only stopping work 
long enough to eat it, but the plough gang has 
advantage in its share of the rest thought neces- 
sary for cattle, though denied to women. The 
mules have a two hours’ rest and feed, durin 
which the plough gang dine at leisure. All wor 
till they can no longer see to work properly, and 
there is no more food or rest for anybody till 
the return at dusk into the cabins. This would 
give in the summer sixteen hours a day of plod- 
ding labour, broken only by one hurried interval 
of food and rest for the hoe gang, consisting 
chiefly of women. “I was accustomed,” says 
Mr. Olmsted, “ to rise early and ride late, rest- 
ing during the heat of the day, while in the 
cotton district ; but I always found the negroes 
in the field when I first looked out, and gene- 
rally had to wait for the negroes to come from 
the field to have my horse fed when I stopped 
for the night.” At half-past nine o’clock a horn 
is blown, and at ten the huts are visited, in 
order to make sure that no slave wastes his 
strength by taking pleasure in the place of sleep. 
Washing, patching, wood-hauling and cutting 
for the cooking fires, grinding of corn, and cul- 
tivation of the bit of soil on which each negro 
may grow greenstuff and keep ven of his 
own, has to be done out of work hours; and on 
this plantation the whole of Saturday after eight 
in the morning, as well as Sunday, is given to 
the slave for work of his own, by which he may 
earn for himself little additions to his worldly 
means. Every family on the plantation gets 
also from the owner at Christmas, a barrel of 
molasses, with some coffee, tobacco, calico, and 
Sunday tricks. 

“The man who owns this plantation,” ex- 
plained the overseer, “does more for his niggers 
than any other man I know.” 

This overseer had been in his place ten years, 
though the custom on plantations in these 
parts was to change overseers every year, on 
the principle that “the two years’ service system 
is sure to spoil them.” Some, remain four or 
five years; but the average time of an overseer’s 
service on the same plantation does not exceed 
two years. Overseers’ wages are from two to 
six hundred dollars; but “a real driving over- 
seer,” said an Alabama man, “ would very often 
get a thousand. He heard of two thousand 
being paid one fellow. A real devil of an over- 
seer would get almost any wages he’d ask; be- 
cause, when it was told all round, that ‘such a 
man had made so mauy bales to the hand,’ every- 
body would be trying to get him.” The credit 








of the overseer depends solely upon the quantity 
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of the cotton he can make up for the market. 
He is not concerned, during his short hiring, 
about the future efficiency of slaves, whom the 
system encourages him to overwork. It is a 
question of property that never will be raised 
against him, when he is able to boast of the 
famous quantity of cotton made per hand under 
his management. 

It is only a question of property. A lad who 
had been out shooting, and brought nothing 
home, being asked by a negro where his pigeons 
were, said, “I have shot none, but I can shoot 
you.” Raising his gun, therefore, he shot him 
dead. The local paper having narrated the inci- 
dent, adds only this comment. “The negro was 
a valuable one; Mr. Mays had refused twelve 
thousand dollars for him.” A barn having been 
burnt, the local paper records how “two negroes 
and three horses” perished in the flames. 

Now, we will draw upon Mr. Olmsted’s report, 
as that of an eye-witness, for some notion of the 
habitual relation between employer and employed 
in aslave state. He speaks of one of the largest 
estates of the Lower Mississippi, belonging to a 
gentleman whom he found a genial and delightful 
companion, educated, generous, and poetic in 
temperament. He dealt very liberally with his 
slave herd, according to the liberality of southern 
owners ; but there was discipline to be kept up. 
An overseer found “that girl, Caroline, in bed. 
She had been delivered of a dead child six weeks 
before, and she shirked work, staying in bed and 
shivering, when there was, in the overseer’s 
opinion, nothing the matter with her, except 
that she was sore with the whipping she had 
had, at some time between her confinement and 
that day.” So, somebody was ordered to “go 
and tell Caroline she must get up and go to 
_ work, or the overseer would come and start 
ier.” 

“We have to be sharp with them,” it was 
explained. “If we were not, every negro on 
the estate would be abed.” 

Girls here drove the plough, as well as worked 
at the hoe, always themselves followed by their 
driver, cracking his whip at them. And it was 
—*If you don’t work faster—or, if you don’t 
work better—or, if you don’t remember what I 
tell you—I will have you flogged.” Mr. Olmsted 
observed to one of the overseers that it must be 
very disagreeable to have to punish so much. 

“Yes,” he replied, “it would be to those who 
are not used to it; but it’s my business, and I 
think nothing of it. Why, sir, I wouldn’t mind 
killing a nigger more than I would a dog.” 

On the same estate an overseer, who rode in 
conversation with Mr. Olmsted and others, pass- 
ing some brushwood, stopped his horse, crying, 

“ Hallo! who are you nos p 

**Sam’s Sall, sir.” 

“What are you skulking there for ?” 

She made an excuse, the truth of which might 
have been tested by a ride forward of two 
minutes; but the overseer had made up his 
mind. We quote from Mr. Olmsted. 

“That won’t do,” said he; “get down on 


your knees.” 





The girl knelt on the ground ; he got off his 
horse, and, holding him with his left hand, struck 
her thirty or forty blows across the shoulders 
with his tough, flexible, “ raw-hide” whip. ‘They 
were well laid on, as a boatswain would thrash a 
skulking sailor, or as some people flog a balk. 
ing horse, but with no ——_ of angry ex. 
citement on the part of the overseer. At every 
stroke the girl winced, and exclaimed, “ Yes, 
sir!” or, “Ah, sir!” or, ‘Please, sir!” not 
groaning or screaming. At length he stopped, 
and said 

“Now tell me the truth.” 

The girl repeated the same story. 

“You have not got enough yet,” said he; 
“pull up your clothes—lie down.” . 
The girl, without any hesitation, without a 
word or look of remorstrance or entreaty, drew 
closely all her garments under her shoulders, 
and lay down upon the ground, with her face 
towards the overseer, who continued to flog her 
with the raw-hide across her naked loins and 
thighs, with as much strength as before. She 
now shrank away from him, not rising, but 

writhing, grovelling, and screaming, 

“Oh, don’t, sir! oh, please stop, master! 
please, sir! please, sir! oh, that’s enough, 
master! oh, Lord! oh, master, master! oh, 
God, master, do stop! oh, God, master! ob, 
God, master!” . 

A young gentleman of fifteen was with us; he 
had ridden in front, and now, turning on his horse, 
looked back with an expression only of impa. 
tience at the delay. The stranger from the north 
endeavoured to fly out of hearing of the blows 
and shrieks. ‘The screaming, yells, and whip- 
strokes had ceased,” he says, “when I reached 
the top of the bank. Choking, sobbing, spas- 
modic groans only were heard.” I rode on till 
my young companion met me, and immediately 
afterwards the overseer. He laughed as he 
joined us, and said, 

‘She meant to cheat me out of a day’s work, 
and she has done it too.” 

Morality is not expected from slaves. te | 
in marriage among negroes was an idea at whic 
an overseer could but laugh heartily. Such 
notions of religion as the negro gets, do not in- 
crease his value to his master; “a religious 
negro,” said one of the overseers, “ generally 
makes trouble, and we are glad to get rid of 
him.” In South Carolina—now so resentful of 
a President of the United States who is no 
friend to slave institutions that it talks of sepa- 
rating from the federation—a formal remon- 
strance, signed by more than three hundred and 
fifty of the leading citizens and planters, was 

resented to a Methodist clergyman, who had 
- chosen by the conference of that state as 
being a cautious and discreet person, to preach 
og By slaves. He was pledged to use 
only verbal instructions, but, said the remon- 
strance, ‘ Verbal instruction will increase the 
desire of the black population to learn. . . . . 
Open the missionary sluice, and the current will 
swell in its gradual onward advance. We thus 
expect a progressive system of improvement will be 
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introduced, or will follow from the nature and 
force of circumstances, which, if not checked 
(though it may be shrouded in sophistry and 
disguise), will ultimately revolutionise our civil 
institutions.” 

But, what Mr. Olmsted’s travels have espe- 
cially demonstrated to him is, that the slave 
system does not pay in any true sense. It gives 
to a certain number of men, money but not 
money’s worth. A cultivated southerner will 
always wish to have his children educated where 
they shall be free from the demoralising associa- 


tion with slaves. But, only afew children can be 


so removed, and as the new generations rise, the 
old type of the southern gentleman becomes 
more and more rare. A gentleman of the south 
told Mr. Olmsted that he had once numbered 
among his friends two youths who were them- 
selves intimate friends, till one of them, taking 
offence at foolish words, challenged the other. 
A large crowd assembled to be present at the 
duel. At the first interchange of rifle-shots, the 
challenged man fell, disabled by a ball in the 
thigh. The other, throwing down his rifle, 
walked towards him, knelt by his side, drew a 
bowie-knife, and deliberately butchered him. 
No bystander interfered. The murderer, who has 
since married, gained rather than lost social posi- 
tion by a murder of which the atrocity would 
have been felt anywhere but in a region of which 
the men had been trained under a most brutal- 
ising influence. 

In the region of Mississippi — to which 
we have confined our notes of an exploration 
that has left none of the southern slave 
states unvisited or undescribed—great wealth 
is undoubtedly to be made by individual 
slave-owners. But, there are few or no pro- 
sperous families established, and few or no 
homes in a civilised sense of the word. The 
monotony of slave industry, the isolation within 
rings of debased men, degrades inevitably the 
white populg@ion. There are none of the varied 
interests and occupations that must always be 
associated with the general activity of commerce 
in its many forms. Neighbours who can be 
associates live far apart, and, when they meet, 
the life of the one has been the life of the 
other; there is no contact with fresh thought 
and differing experience to keep the mind in 
health. ‘ From the banks of the Mississippi to 
the banks of James,” says Mr. Olmsted, “1 did 
not (that I remember) see, except perhaps in 
one or two towns, a thermometer, nor a book of 
Shakespeare, nor a pianoforte or a sheet of music, 
nor the light of a carcel or other good centre- 
table or reading-lamp, nor an engraving or a 
copy of any kind of a work of art of the slightest 
merit.” Upon these fertile states of the south, 
from which commerce, science, and the arts are 
excluded, the hold of literature and religion 
will, if there shall come no change in the down- 
ward course of civilisation, at last cease to be. 

Mr. Olmsted, who has observed with the eye 
of a practical farmer, dissents from the common 
opinion that slave labour is necessary for the 
production of cheap cotton. In his judgment, 


cotton culture more resembles culture of cora 
than culture of tobacco. The production of 
corn per man or per acre, is far larger from the 
free labour of Ohio than from the slave labour 
of Virginia. Per acre, the corn crop of Ohio is 
thirty-six bushels ; that of Virginia, just half as 
much. Had climate permitted cotton to be 
grown on both banks of the Ohio, Mr. Olmsted 
believes that free labour would have been as 
superior to slave labour in the cotton-field as in 
the corn-field. 

The south is so far from being of this miad, 
that it wants with the maintenance of its sys- 
tem more and cheaper slaves, and sees for 
itself a gold mine in the reopening of the 
African slave trade. A Florida jury, which had 
lately the captain of a slaver in its hands, pub- 
lished a card pledging its members to work for 
the repeal of all checks upon slavery, and call- 
ing the prejudice against a slave traffic with 
Africa—“ a sickly sentiment of pretended phi- 
lanthropy.” An edifying list might be made of 
the evils which it is in the eyes of persons inte- 
rested in their maintenance “ sickly sentiment” 
to speak the truth about ! 

If the south want a dense labouring popu- 
lation, and cannot reopen the African slave 
traffic, why may it not be content to avoid 
scattering the slaves already on the land, and 
endeavour to restrict rather than enlarge the 
area dependent upon “the peculiar institu- 
tion”? Mr. Olmsted’s feeling concerning 
slavery in the United States, is, that the inte- 
rests of slave-holders and slaves could alike be 
served, while a basis would be obtained for safe 
and gradual abolition of the slave system, if a 
way were made for the working out, by slaves, of 
their own freedom through years of hearty toil : 
which would be so far voluntary as to grow into 
a habit, and which would prepare them for a 
vigorous and independent life as hired farm 
servants. 





ON THE PARISH. 

A cerTaln story tells us how two gentlemen 
attended to hear a charity sermon, and while 
one was visibly affected by the preacher’s elo- 
quence, the other was totally unmoved. — 

“ Beautiful discourse,” said the impressionable 
listener; “so simple, and yet so full of spirit.” 

“ Very likely,” replied the listless member of 
the congregation, almost yawning. “I belong 
to another parish.” 

History lias not handed down the name of the 
last speaker, nor has it told us anything about 
his position and occupation; but whatever he 
may have been, he was a parochial genius. 
Those few words contain the philosophy of a 
thousand vestries—the rule of action which 
guides, or ought to guide, their officers. That 
mysterious line, or boundary, which is “ beaten” 
every year; which disappears behind factories; 
dives under houses and gardens ; comes up again 
in thoroughfares; embraces churches, skittle- 
grounds, and theatres ; the tracing of which tew 





of us ever considered a necessary part of our 
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geographical knowledge ; is the railing of a pen 
which encloses us as securely as sheep are se- 
cured in the market-place. To know it not, is to 
argue yourself unknown—a pariah beneath the 
notice of rate-collectors on the one hand, be- 
yond the sympathies of “relieving officers” on 
the other. This mysterious line is the great 
regulator of vestry taxation, of workhouse 
charity, and of those laws which preside over 
“settlement and removal.” In some cases, it 
softly encloses a happy family of housekeepers, 
who have much to give, and no paupers worth 
speaking of, to maintain; in wt omg it binds 
tightly round a hard-working district, where the 
empty mouths are almost too numerous for those 
whose duty it is to fill them. This is one result 
of the changes and varieties in house-property, 
the system of rating, and a want of an equalisa- 
tion of poor’s-rates. 

We are all familiar enough with the strange 
and the remote; learned, to a fault, in dis- 
tant boundaries of foreign states, the limits 
of disputed principalities, the quarrels of minis- 
ters at Vienna, or St. Petersburg. But how 
many of us ever looked into our Vestry Hall.in 
the next street, or can tell the name of the man 
who “represents” us in that building? We 
shrink from the heavy demands that are made 
upon our purses by our local assemblies; we 
are surrounded, perhaps, by small nuisances, 
and sometimes suppose that the turnpike-man, 
the crossing sweeper, the policeman, or the fire- 
engine-keeper, is the proper officer to remove 
them; we pay for vast underground tunnels, 
new roads, new lamps, and a hundred other 
things that may have no existence, as far as we 
know, except upon paper; and we seldom ask 
for information, because we laugh at a beadle, 
aud despise an overseer. The ‘beadle grows, 
however, surely and steadily,and so does the over- 
seer. New districts spring up, and fall into 
their hands; while old districts expand until 
they become as large as all London a cen- 
tury ago. The money these despised officers 
command and deal with, would have astonished 
our imperial chancellors of the exchequer in our 
great-grandfathers’ days. ‘The “local expendi- 
ture” of the United Kingdom, in the present 
year, for county, town, and parochial purposes, 
will be eighteen millions sterling; or within 
five millions sterling of the whole expenditure, 
government and local, of the thirty-two states of 
America, for the same period, with a greater 
ee Ha 

f figures like these are not sufficient to arouse 
us from our sleep of parochial indifference, a 
number of parish newspapers are now printed 
and published, to teach us something about our 
local affairs. The oldest of these may have been 
born about eighteen hundred and fifty-three— 
the youngest, only the day before yesterday ; and 
one or more may have “gone away, leaving no 
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address ;” but, at present, to the number of about 
five-and-twenty, there they are. The abolition 
of the stamp and advertisement duty has brdugt 
them into life, and the abolition of the paper 
duty, when it comes in due time, will possi ly 
swell their numbers and increase their size. 

To those who remember what a leading French 
newspaper was, and what a leading American 
newspaper is, ahalfpenny journal, like the Clerken- 
well oe or the a Times, or the Isling- 
ton Gazette, must appear a wonder of trading 
enterprise. In the first of these journals, nearly 
two thousand advertisements in a single impres- 
sion, have appeared—a proof of the business 
activity of the district. The others show signs 
of vigorous health, and their general literary con- 
tents present little that can be cavilled at. 

The work they set out to perform, and 
do perform, with more or Jess judgment, taste, 
mo skill, is essentially parochial. Nothing 
occurring, within that boundary can be too 
small and insignificant to interest their readers; 
as nothing occurring outside it can be large 
enough to interest them. The City Press, 
the largest of the district penny papers, is a 
model in this respect. If we search its columns 
week after week, we shall find nothing that is 
not strictly within the shadow of St. Paul’s. It 
is so conducted that hundreds outside the limits 
of the City welcome it as the most complete 
record of City life; and a century hence its 
“files” will, perhaps, be found amongst thie 
most valuable materials fur history in the British 
Museum. 

The City Press is a faithful representative 
of that large gathering of small parishes, dis- 
tricts, and liberties, included under the general 
title of the City of London. The turbulent 
parishes of Marylebone and St. Pancras in- 
cluding the smaller and distinct’ parish’ of 
Paddington, are looked after by the Mary- 


the St. Pancras News, the St. Pancras and 
Holborn Times, and Marylebone and Finsbury 
Advertiser, the Holborn , mar f and the Pad- 
dington News. The important parish of St. 
George’s, Hanover-square, with the smaller 
parish of St. Martin’s-in-the-Fields, and West- 
minster generally, may consider themselves 
watched . the West-lind Examiner and the’ 
West Central News. Chelsea, Kensington, 
Bayswater, and their intermediate districts, are 
attended to by the Chelsea Chronicle, the West 
Middlesex Advertiser, the West London Ob- 
server, and the Baygwater Chronicle. Clerken- 
well aud: Islitigton’ are happy in possessing the 
Clerkenwell News, before alluded to, and the 
Clerkénwell Journal, with the Islington Times 
and the Islington Gazette, while the distant 
district of Hackney, with all that it includes, 
is represented by the North-Kast London News, 
The Hendon, 


Hatch, and Hornsey clans of the London high- 
lands are regulated in print by the North Middle 
sex Weekly Express, a full-grown quadrur'- 
leaved pennyworth, nearly as large as the Time 
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Shoreditch, boasts of the Shoreditch Observer 
and the Shoreditch Advertiser ; while the greater 
parish of Lambeth, and the wide-spreading dis- 
trict known popularly as “over the water,” is 
rovided with the South London Journal, the 

uth London News, the South London Chro- 
nicle, the Clapham Gazette, and the South- 
Western District Times. 

Of course, in organs giving full reports of 
every meeting in the parish, and every discus- 
sion in the vestry, there must, of necessity, be 
much that is “ personal.” Such journals have 
no right to alter the utterances of parochial 
speakers, to make a vulgar vestryman genteel, 
and a ridiculous vestryman dignified. What 
their readers demand from them are exact, word- 
for-word reports, and the public good is best 
forwarded when these demands are complied 
with. The vulgar and ridiculous vestrymen, 
and the small jobbing contractors, are more 
likely to bridle their tongues and curb their 
rapacity, when they know that every word they 
utter, and everything they do, will be brought 
before their constituents. 

A reader of average discernment and industry 
may take up the advertisement sheet of a paper 
like the Clerkenwell News, and, by reading its 
contents, may obtain a fair idea of what life is 
in that district. A leading article may instruct 
or amuse him, a letter from a correspondent 
may tell him something about a local grievance ; 
but a short pithy advertisement will give him 
facts, and give them to him in as few words as 
possible. There is seldom any of that stuff 
which is known as “ English composition” in an 
ordinary trade advertisement ; it is astonishing 
what a check is exercised upon exuberances of 
style when money has to be paid instead of re- 
ceiyed for what is written and printed. 

Such a reader, on looking over the local 
papers of The Well (as it is familiarly called 
in the neighbourhood), will always find a thou- 
sand sacks of sawdust waiting his pleasure. 
Whatever may be the high and rising price 
of meat, of bread, of coals, coke, wood, and 
potatoes, it is some comfort to know that 
a quantity of material “fit for burning pur- 
poses” can always be had gratis for the trouble 


of fetching. 


The same reader will also discover, what he 
may not have been aware of before, that he can 
have black eyes—the result of “accidents ”— 
“eradicated in half an hour, without pain or 
injury.” He will also see that credit is freely 
dliered to him by strangersy and Qhat he never 
need be without “ bedding, furniture, boots, 
hats, and clothes,” as long ashe can prove him- 
self to be “respectable.” Cash loans he can 
have in all directions, from twelve shillings to 
two hundred pounds, “ without delay,” or “ with 
no office fees,” either at taverns, public offices, 
or private houses. If he wants to go into almost 
id conceivable business, it is ready to his hand ; 
ifhe wants any conceivable kind of lodging, from 
a drawing-room to a back kitchen, it is open to 
receive him. If he has a fancy for bargains, he 


Can purchase pawnbrokers’ tickets for almost 


them for ever.” 





any article; and if he can work at almost an 
mechanical trade, he is offered employment. If 
he wants a servant, a number of boys, lads, 
girls, young women, and “persons,” press 
themselves upon his notice. If he wants a 
child’s caul, a diving bell, a mangle, or a print- 
ing-press, all are offered to him upon the 
most reasonable terms. If he is not a grace- 
ful dancer, the defect can soon be remedied ; 
for a dozen professors stand forward eager to 
teach. If he wants recreation, he has a choice 
of many “ music halls,” from the humble room 
over a tavern bar where the visitor is expected 
to contribute to the harmony of the evening, to 
the more ambitious building with the Corinthian 
portico, where the renowned Sam, Bill, Tom, 
Harry, and Dick Everybody are to be heard 
every evening at stated hours. If he lives in the 
neighbourhood, and is desirous of destroying 
bugs, a friend in need steps forward to “ banis 
“A lady, after trying, without 
success, numberless so-called remedies, has at 
length discovered a speedy and never-failin 
method of utterly destroying these insects,” an 
she kindly offers to communicate it for twelve 
postage-stamps, “to defray expenses.” If he is 
in search of “ happiness ”’—and who is not P— 
he hears that “wandering husbands can be 
reclaimed, recreant lovers brought to their 
mistresses’ feet, and happiness imparted to all— 
high, low, rich, and poor—by an invaluable 
remedy known to the advertiser. ‘The everlast- 
ing twelve postage-stamps are still required, and 
without them the secret can never be discovered. 
Occasionally, he is addressed in a style of rude 
familiarity, and reproached for his scanty 
patronage, in some such terms as the following : 
‘“«# * * returns his thanks to those who did 
support him in his unfortunate shop”—their 
name was not legion—“and having completed 
his schedule, has four oil-paintings, good sub- 
jects, after Morland, Constable, Cooper, &c.,.and 
one hundred and sixty books, all standard works, 
to dispose of for nine pounds, so as to make his 
passage through Portugal-street as easy as pos- 
sible. The goods can be seen at his venerable 
father’s, the working furrier.”.... . . 

* If the same patient and diScerning reader 
were to wade through all the local newspapers 
of London in search of amusement, he would 
mostly find it in other parish organs than his 
own. We can always laugh at the follies 
of our neighbours. The following true report 
(I have altered the names) of a meeting at 
a “ Board of Guardians” appears to me to put 
the authorities in a rather ridiculous position, 
because they are some one élse’s authorities, 
aud not mine. 

“Mr. Thornintheside got up and said he had 
been informed that one of the guardians had 
taken two lunatics to the asylum; surely, they 
must have been remarkably quiet ! » 

* Mr. Willinghorse admitted that 4e was the 
guardian alluded to. He had fetched one luna- 
tic from Camberwell, and had taken another to 
the asylum from the House. Another guardian 
had promised to accompany him, but as he did 

’ 
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not do so, he (Mr. W.) had taken a friend with 
him. 
“Mr. Thornintheside would like to know 
what refreshments were charged for. 

“Mr. Willinghorse had charged refreshments 
for himself only. 

“Mr. Thornintheside would like to see the 
bill. 
“Messrs Brutus and Cassius quite differed 
with Mr. Thornintheside, and thought that in- 
stead of censuring Mr. Willinghorse, a vote of 
thanks ought to be passed to him for doing the 
work of the overseers while they were engaged. 

“Mr. Cromwell said Mr. Willinghorse went 
to look after his own freehold land at Camber- 
well. 

“ Mr. Brutus was surprised that Mr. Crom- 
well should impute any motive to a guardian 
who had kindly done that which very few people 
would like to do, for accompanying a lunatic 
could not be a very pleasant thing. 

“After a few observations, the resolution 
that a vote of thanks be passed was put and 
carried by 4 to 2. 

“ BOILED TEA! 

“Mr. Thornintheside called attention to the 
fact that he had been informed the inmates 
were in the habit of having boiled tea. He 
should think it might be easily arranged so that 
tea could be made in messes for six or seven 
persons. 

“Several guardians spoke to the incorrectness 
of the assertion. The tea was fit for any one to 
drink, and Mr. Thornintheside ought to give 
his author of such an erroneous assertion.” 

If all this discussion had taken place in my 
own, or my imaginary reader’s parish, I have 
no doubt we should have both regarded Mr. 
Thornintheside as a very vigorous reformer. 

In another case, the same reader will doubt- 
less smile at the importance given to an annual 

arochial operation, called “beating the bounds.” 
tt has its descriptive account, in the style of 
“our own correspondent,” accompanied by a 
list of the persons composing the procession : 
Two Police Constables. 
Lamplighters with Ladders. 

Parish Engineer.  Fire-Escape Conductor: 
Beadle in Livery. Beadle in Livery. 
Headborough and Constables. 

The Master of the St. Solomon’s Boys’ School, 
THE SCHOOLBOYS. 

(Two and two.) 

Boys from the Workhouse. 

District Inspector or Pouce. 
Constable of the Vestry. 

Tue Curer Surveyor. 

Tue AssIstant-SURVEYOR. 

Tue Inspectors or NUISANCES, 

The Vestry-Clerk. 

THE CLERGY. 

(Two and two.) 

Tue Senior CoURCHWARDEN, 

Tux JuNion CuURCHWARDEN, 

THE OVERSEERS, 

(Two and two.) 


Members of the Vestry. 
(Two and two.) 
Members of the Board of Guardians. 
(Two and two.) 

THE ST. SOLOMON’S RIFLE CORPS. 
(In file: two deep.) 
PaRISHIONERS IN PROCESSION. 
(Two and two.) 


Police Constables. 


These things may appear very small, but 
life is made up of eal things. We are not 
all destined to shake the world; and, those who 
are so distinguished, are not always shaking it. 
There is a popular idea that every vestryman is 
an oratorical greengrocer, or a discontented 
tailor, with mean views, a loud voice, and an 
abusive a. Some vestrymen may be of 
this order, like some members of parliament; 
but, underlying this sort of scum (scum always 
floats to the top), there is often a solid sub- 
stratum of sound sense and discretion. The 
faculty of ready utterance is generally possessed 
by small minds which have little in them to check 
volubility. It is the mere parochial orator who 
brings ridicule upon the good old system of local 
self-government ; while those men who do 
credit to it, and who are the working bees 
amongst the buzzing drones of the parochial 
hive, are seldom heard. It is they who do the 
work: the others talk about doing it, but 
really obstruct it ; and are, happily, the minority. 
The revenues of the larger London parishes 
amount to sums which many a full-blown Con- 
tinental State looks upon with envy. Yet, on 
the whole, these are collected and dispensed with 
reasonable accuracy and judgment. ‘The majori- 
ties in vestries must, therefore, consist of men 
of unsullied principles and active business ac- 
complishments, who work hard and talk little; 
otherwise, parochial affairs could not be s0 
well carried on as they are. It must always 
be remembered that the short-comings of local 
administrative bodies depend, not upon the 
noisy ungrammatical speech-makers, but upon 
those who elect them. Parish government is 
representative government, and the ratepayers 
pull the —. They, above all others, should 
support the local paper; for the local paper 
adds to their ability not only to pull the strings 
well, but to keep the springs of their parochial 
puppets in good working order. 











SNOW. 


I wanper forth this chill December dawn. 

Frost and his tiny elves are out, I see, 

As busy as the fairy world can be, 

Clothing a world asleep with fleecy lawn; 

*Mid the blue silence of the evening hours 

They glimmered duskly down from skyey bowers, 
And featly have they laboured all night long, 
Cheering their labour with a half-heard rhyme— 
Low as the burthen of a shepherd’s song 

When Echo moans it over hills of thyme. 


There is a hush of music on the air— 
The white-wing’d fairies faltering everywhere; 
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And here and there, 

Made by a sudden mingling as they fall, 

There comes a softer lullaby than all, 

Swept in upon the universal prayer. 

Mine eyes and heart are troubled with a motion 
Of music like the moving waves of ocean, 

When, out of hearing, o’er the harbour-bars 
They sigh toward the moon and jasper stars. 

The tiny squadrons waver down and thicken, 
Gathering numbers as they fly, 

Blinding the sky, 

And nearing earth their thick-set ranks they quicken, 
And swim in swarms to die! 

The music comes and goes and comes again, 

And flutters forward to a felt refrain, 

Whereon it faints away in pauses holy, 

Ere dropping to the Soul and rising slowly, 

It trembles outward through the blood and brain. 


But now, the clouds are winnowéd away ; 

The sky above is grey as glass, below 

The feeble twilight of the dreamy day 

Nets the long landskip hush’d beneath the snow. 
The arrowy frosts sting keenly as I stray 

Along the rutted lane or broad highway, 

Past wind-swept hedges sighing sharp and clear, 
Where half the sweetly changeful English year 
The scented summer loves to gleam and glow. 
The new-lain snowy carpet, ankle-deep, 
Crumbles beneath my footsteps as I pass, 
Revealing scanty blades of frozen grass ; 

On either side the chirping sparrows leap, 

And here and there a robin, friendly now, 

From naked bough to bough. 

That snow-clad homestead in the river’s arm 

Is haunted with the noisy rooks that fly 
Between its bending beeches and the sky, 

And hailing fast for yonder fallow farm, 

A solitary linnet plunges by. 

Light-muffled winds arising high among 

White hills deep brooding in their winter rest, 
Bear from the eastern winter to the west 

The muttered diapason of a song 

Made by the thunder on a mountain’s breast. 


Judge not King Winter as the easy do, 

Nor wrong him from a Christmas point of view. 
Rush out and meet him in his native air, 

Shaking the forests, locking up the flood, 

Stand ’neath his throne of mountains bleak and bare, 
Flanked by a round red sun, as I have stood : 
When the dim nights grow long and frozen air 
Takes burning motion down the tingling blood; 
When little viewless fingers night and day 
Embroider stainless flowers of rare device 

On cottage panes to mimic flowers of May, 

And listening at the porch, I seem to hear 

The hush’d heart of the dumb and dawning Year 
Beating for summer under ribs of ice ! 


Nature is always lovely, ever kind, 

An ever-new Messiah sad or sweet, 

And chianges as she gladdens— 

Strange as the fitful changes of the Mind, 
Which finds a girlond even at Sorrow’s feet, 

And makes an unborn pleasure when it saddens, 
Not only Spring, with dew-bespangled hair, 

And eyes that startle light from tears, is fair; 
Not only the voluptuous-bosom’d June, 

Sitting embower’d ’mid roses and green leaves, 
Nor Autumn sighing under stars and moon 

"Mid her drain’d vintage and her slanted sheaves. 
The gruff swift season of the snow and frost 


Is part of the eternal Pentecost 

When Beauty smiles or grieves. 

Nature is always lovely, like the Soul ; 

She, like that hope of heaven, laughs or broods, 
And owns no blind control— 

For she whose metaphor our life surrounds, 

Is moulded of as many changeful moods 

As harmony of sounds! 


The sun is hanging in a purple globe, 

Mid yellow mists that stir with silver breath ; 
The little landskip slumbers, white as death, 
Amid its naked fields and woody wolds, 
Wearing the winter as a stainless robe, 

Low trailing in a fall of fleecy folds. 

By pasture-gates the mottled cattle swarm, 
Thick’ning the misty air, with piteous eyes 
Fixed ever on the tempest- breeding ski-s, 
And watch the lingering traces of the sturm. 
A feeble sunbeam kisses and illumes 

Yon whitened spire that hints a hidden town, 
And flickering for a space it darkens down 
Above the silence of forgotten tombs. 


I gain the shoulder of a plantain now, 

A fledgling’s flutter from a small hill’s brow. 

I see the hamlet, half a mile below, 

With dripping gables and with darkened panes, 
And watch the urchins in the narrow lanes 
Below the school-house, shouting in the snow. 
The whitened coach comes swiftly round the road, 
With horns to which a dozen hills reply, 

And rattling onward with its laughing load, 
Halts steaming at the little hostelry. 

Hard by the lonely woodman pants and glows, 
And wrapt in leather-stockings to the thigh, 
Toils with an icicle beneath his nose. 

In yonder field an idle shepherd blows 

His frozen fingers into tingling flame ; 

The gaunt old farmer as he canters by, 

Reins in to greet the country clowns by name ; 
That chesnut pony in the yellow fly 

Draws the plump parson and his leaner dame. 


I loiter down the road, and feel the ground 

Like iron ’neath my heel; the noisy alr 

Has fallen in a swound. 

Frost follows in its path without a sound, 

And plies his nimble fingers everywhere, 

Under my eyelids and beneath my hair. 

Yon mountain dons once more its helm of cloud, 
The air grows dark and dim as if in wonder ; 
Once more the heaven is winnow’d, and the crowd 
Of silken fairies flock with music under 

A sky that flutters like a wind-swept shroud. 


Through gloomy dimbles, clad with new-fall’n snow, 
Back to my little cottage home I go. 

But once again I roam by field and flood, 

Stung into heat where hoar-frosts melt and bite, 
What time the fog-wrapt.sun drops red as blood, 
And the white star is tingling into sight. 


Down the ccld darkness of the whistling dell, 
Past rifts of frozen marl and trodden clay, 

The little river that I love so well, 

Moans in a torrent on its seaward way. 

Why haste you, little river, so to-night, 

From buried boulder-glens where winter raves ? 
Have you some summer message, sweet and briglit, 
For Ocean, where she trails her long sea waves 

Of green and shadowy purple splash’d with light ? 
Art thou a messenger of Spring, between 








The olden mountains and their restless daughter ? 
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Hast tidings of a maiden, sweet of mien, 

With dewy bluebells in her kirtle green, 

Wedding, by some sweet magic Heaven has taught 
her, 

Inone rich sleep the summer earth and water ? 


The yellow moonlight steams on snowy mountains, 
While Dian in the misty brightness bathes ; 

1 watch, with motions of the Soul’s felt fountains, 
The woolly clouds a-swim in silver swathes. 

The stars take kindred with my eager blood, 

And in my heart of hearts a sweet sense grows, 
Still and imperfect as the yellow bud, 

Hush’d in the centre of a full-blown rose. 





A DAY’S RIDE: A LIFE’S ROMANCE. 
CHAPTER XXX. 


I etve the old man’s story, as nearly as I can, 
the way he told it. 

“There is a little village on the Lago di 
Guarda called Caprini. My family had lived 
there for some generations. We had a little 
wine-shop, and though not a very pretentious 
one, it was the best in the place, and much fre- 
quented by the inhabitants. My father was in 
considerable repute while he lived; he was twice 
named Syndic of Caprini, and I myself once 
held that dignity. You may not know, perhaps, 
that the office is one filled at the choice of the 
townsfolk, and not nominated by the govern- 
ment. Still the crown has its influence in the 
selection, and likes well to see one of its own 
partisans in power, and, when a popular candi- 
date does succeed against their will, the govern- 
ment officials take good care to make his berth 
as uncomfortable as they can. ‘These are small 

uestions of politics to ask you to follow, but 
} were our great ones ; and we were as ardent 
and excited and eager about the choice of our 
little local governor as though he wielded real 
power in a great state. 

When I obtained the syndicate, my great am- 
bition was to tread in the footsteps of my 
father, old Gustave Gamerra, who had left be- 
hind him a great name as the assertor of popu- 
lar rights, and who had never bated the very 
least privilege that pertained to his native vil- 
lage. I did my best—not very discreetly, per- 
haps—for my own sake, but I held my head high 
against all imperial and royal officials, and I 
taught them to feel that there was at least one 
popular institution in the land that no exercise 
of tyranny could assail. I was over-zealous 
about all our rights. I raked up out of old ar- 
chives traces of privileges that we once possessed 
and had never formally surrendered; I dis- 
covered concessions that had been made to us 
of which we had never reaped the profit; and 
I was, so to say, ever at war with the autho- 
rities, who were frank enough to say, that when 
my two years of office expired, they meant to 

ive me some wholesome lessons about obe- 
ience. 

“They were as good as their word. I had no 
sooner descended to a private station than 1 
was made to feel all the severities of their dis- 








pleasure. They took away my license to sell 
salt and tobacco, and thereby fully one half of 
my little income; they tried to withdraw my 
privilege to sell wine, but this came from the 
municipality, and they could not touch it. 
Upon information that they had suborned they 
twice visited my house to search for seditious 
papers, and, finally, they made me such a mark 
of their enmity that the timid of the townsfolk 
were afraid to be seen with me, and gradually 
dropped my acquaintance. This preyed upon 
me most of all. I was all my life of a social 
habit ; I delighted to gather my friends around 
me, or to go and visit them, and to find myself, as 
I was growing old, growing friendless too, was a 
great blow. 

“‘T was a widower, and had none but an only 
daughter.” 

When he had reached thus far, his voice 
failed him, and, after an effort or two, he could 
not continue, and turned away his head and 
buried it in his hands. Full ten minutes elapsed 
before he resumed, which he did with a hard, 
firm tone, as though resolved not to be con- 
quered by his emotion. 

“The cholera was dreadfully severe all 
through the Italian Tyrol; it swept from 
Venice to Milan, and never missed even the 
mountain villages, far away up the Alps. In our 
little hamlet we lost one hundred and eighteen 
souls, and my Gretchen was one of them. 

“We had all grown to be very hard-hearted 
to each other; misfortune was at each man’s 
door, and he had no heart to spare for a neigh- 
bour’s grief; and yet such was the sorrow for 
her that they came, in all this suffering and deso- 
lation, to try and comfort and keep me up, and 
though it was a time when all such cares were 
forgotten, the young people went and laid fresh 
flowers over her grave every morning. Well, 
that was very kind of them, and made me weep 
heartily, and, in weeping, my heart softened, and 
I got to feel that God knew what was best for 
all of us, and that mayhap he had taken her 
away to spare her greater sorrow hereafter, and 
left me to learn that I should pray to go to 
her. She had only been in the earth eight 
days, and I was sitting alone in my solitary 
house, for I could not bear to open the shop, 
and began to think that I’d never have the cou- 
rage to do so again, but would go away and try 
some other place and some other means of live- 
lihood—it was while thinking thus, a sharp, 
loud knock came to the door, and 1 arose, rather 
angrily, to answer it. 

“It was a sergeant of an infantry regiment, 
whose detachment was on march for Peschiera: 
there were troubles down there, and the govert- 
ment had to send off three regiments in all 
haste from Vienna to suppress them. ‘Lhe ser- 
geant was a Bohemian, and his regiment the Kin- 
sky. He was a rough, coarse fellow, very full of 
his authority, despising all villagers, and hold- 
ing Italians in especial contempt. He came to 
order me to prepare rations and room for six 
soldiers, who were to arrive that evening. | 
answered, boldly, that I would not. 1 had 
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served the office of syndic in the town, and was 
thus for ever exempt from the ‘ billet,’ and I led 
him into my little sitting-room aud showed him 
my ‘brevet,’ framed and glazed, over the chim- 
ney. He laughed heartily at my remonstrance, 
coolly turned the ‘brevet’ with its face to the 
wall, and said, 

“<*Tf you don’t want twelve of us instead of 
six, you'll keep _ tongue quiet, and give us 
a stoop of your best wine.’ 

“T did not wait to answer him, but seized my 
hat and hurried away to the Platz Commandant. 
He was an old enemy of mine, but I could not 
help it ; his was the only authority I could ap- 

eal to, and he was bound to do me justice. 
Vhen I reached the bureau, it was so crowded 
with soldiers and townsfolk, some seeking for 
billets, some insisting on their claim to be free, 
that 1 could not get past the door, and, after 
an hour’s waiting, 1 was fain to give up the at- 
tempt, and turned back home again, determined 
to make my statement in writing, which, after 
all, might have been the most fitting. 

“TI found my doors wide open when T got 
there, and my shop crowded with soldiers, who, 
either seated on the counter or squatting on 
their knapsacks, had helped themselves freely 
to my wine, even to raising the top of an old 
cask, and drinking it in large cups from the 
barrel, which they handed liberally to their com 
rades as they passed. 

“My heart was too full to care much for the 
loss, though the insult pressed me sorely, and, 
pushing my way through, I gained the inner 
room to find it crowded like the shop. All was 
in disorder and confusion. The old musket m 
father had carried for many a year, and whic 
had hung over the chimney as an heirloom, lay 
smashed in fragments on the floor; some wan- 
ton fellow had run his bayonet through my 
‘brevet’ as syndic, and hung it up in derision as 
a banner ; and one, he was a corporal, had taken 
down the wreath of white roses that lay on 
Gretchen’s coffin till it was laid in the earth, 
and placed it on his head. When I saw this, 
my senses left me; I gave a wild shriek, and 
dashed both my hands in his face. I tried to 
strangle him; 1 would have torn him with my 
teeth had they not dragged me off and dashed 
me on the ground, where they trampled on me 
and beat me, and then carried me away to 
prison. 

“Twas four days in prison before I was 
brought up to be examined. I did not know 
whether it had been four or forty, for my senses 
had left me and I was mad; perhaps it was the 
cold dark cell and the silence restored me, but 
I came out calm and collected. I remembered 
everything to the smallest incident. 

_ “The soldiers were heard first ; they agreed 
in everything, and their story had ail the air of 
truth ont it. They owned they had taken 
my wine, but said that the regiment was ready 
and willing to pay for it so soon as J came back, 
and that all the ‘rest they had done were only 
the usual follies of troops on a march. I began 
by claiming my exemption as a syndic, but was 


stopped at once by being told that my faim 
had never been submitted to the authorities, 
and that in my outrage on the imperial force I 
had forfeited all consideration on that score. 
My offence was easily proven. I did not deny 
it, and I was lectured for nigh an hour on the 
enormity of my crime, and then sentenced to pay 
a fine of a thousand zwanzigers to the emperor, 
and to receive four-and-twenty blows with the 
stick. ‘It should have been eight-and-forty but 
for my age,’ he said. , 

“On the same stool where I sat to hear my 
sentence was a circus man, waiting the Platz 
Commandant’s leave to give some representations 
in the village. I knew him from his dress, but 
had never spoken to him nor he to me; just, 
however, as the commandant had delivered the 
words of my condemnation he turned to look at 
me; mayhap to see how I bore up under my 
misfortune. I saw his glance, and I did my best 
to sustain it. I wanted to bear myself man- 
fully throughout, and not to let any one know 
that my heart was broken, which I felt it was. 
The struggle was, perhaps, more than I was able 
for, and, while the tears gushed out and ran 
down my cheeks, I burst out laughing, and 
laughed away fit after fit, making the most ter- 
rible faces all the while; so outrageously droll 
were my convulsions, that every one around 
laughed too, and there was the whole court 
screaming madly with the same impulse, and 
unable to control it. 

*¢ Take the fool away!’ cried the comman- 
dant at last, ‘and bring him to reason with a 
hazel rod.’ And they carried me off, and I was 
flogged. 

“It was about a week after I was down near 
Commachio. I don’t know howI got there, but [ 
was in rags and had no money, and the circus 
people came past and saw me. ‘There’s the old 
fellow that nearly killed us with his droll face,’ 
said the chief. ‘I'll give you two zwanzigers a 
day, my man, if you'll only give us a few grins 
like that every evening. Is it a bargain 

“T laughed. I could not keep now from 
laughing at everything, and the bargain was 
made, and I was a clown from that hour. They 
taught me a few easy tricks to help me in my 
trade, but it is my face that they care for—none 
can see it unmoved.” 

He turned on me as he spoke with a fearful 
contortion of countenance, but, moved by his 
story, and full only of what I had been listening 
to, 1 turned away and shed tears. 

“Yes,” said he, meditatively, “many a 
happy heart is kindled at the fire that is consu- 
ming another. As for myself, both joy and sor- 
row are dead within me. I am without hope, 
and, stranger still, without fear.” 

“But you are not without benevolence,” 
said I, as I looked towards the sleeping girl. 

*‘ She was so like Gretchen,” said he; aud he 
bent down his head and sobbed bitterly. 

I would have asked him some questions about 
her if I dared, but I felt so rebuked by the sor- 
row of the old man, that my curiosity seemed 





almost unfeeling. 
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“She came amongst us a mere child,” said 
he, “and speedily attached herself to me. I 
contrived to learn enough of her dialect to un- 
derstand and talk to her, and at last she began 
to regard me as a father, and even ealled me 
such. It was a long long time before I could 
bear this. Every time I heard the word my grief 
would burst out afresh; but what won’t time 
do? I have come to like it now.” 

“ And is she good, and gentle, and affection- 
ate ?” asked I. 

“She is far too good and true-hearted to be 
in such company as ours. Would that some rich 
person—it should be a lady—kind, and gentle, 
and compassionate, could see her and take her 
away from such associates, and this life of 
shame, ere it be too late. If I have a sorrow 
left me now, it is for her.” 

T was silent, for though the wish only seemed 
fair and natural enough on his part, I could not 
help thinking how improbable such an incident 
would prove. 

“She would well repay it all,” said he. “If 
ever there was a nature rich in great gifts, it is 
hers. She can learn whatever she will, and for 
a word of kindness she would hold her hand in 
the fire tor you. Hush!” whispered he, “ she is 
stirring. What is it, darling?” said he, creeping 
close to her, as she lay throwing her arms wildly 
open, but not removing the handkerchief from 
her face. 

She muttered something hurriedly, and then 
burst into a laugh so joyous and so catch- 
ing, it was impossible to refrain from joining 
in it. , 

She threw back the kerchief at once and 
started to her knees, gazing steadfastly, almost 
sternly, at me. I saw that the old man cont- 
prehended the inquiry of her glance, and as 

uickly whispered a few words in her ear. She 
listened till he had done, and then springing 
towards me, she caught my hand and kissed 
it. 

I suspect he must have rebuked the ardour of 
her movement, for she hung her head despond- 
ingly, and turned away from us both. 

“ Now for the road once more,” said Vater- 
chen, “for if we stay much longer here, we shall 
have the forest flies, which are always worse to- 
wards evening.” 

It was not without great difficulty I could 
prevent his carrying my knapsack for me, and 
even the girl herself would gladly have borne 
some of my load. At last, however, we set 
forth, Tintefleck lightening the way with a 
merry canzonette, that had the time of a quick 
step. 


CHAPTER XXXI. 


Wuat a pleasant little dinner we had that 
day. It was laid out in a little summer-house 
of the inn garden. All overgrown with a fine 
old fig-tree, through whose leaves the summer 
wind - deliciously, while a tiny rivulet 
rippled close by, and served to cool our 
“ Achten-thaler’—an amount of luxury that 
made Tintefleck quite wild with laughter. 


“Is it cold enough?” she asked, archly, in 
her peasant-dialect, each time the old man laid 
down his glass. 

As I came gradually to pick up the ocea- 

sional meaning of her words—a process which 
her expressive pantomime greatly aided—I was 
struck by the marvellous acuteness of a mind 
so totally without culture, and I could not help 
asking Vaterchen why he had never attempted 
to instruct her. 
* “ What can I do?” said he, despondently; 
“there are no books in the only language she 
knows, and the only language she will conde- 
scend to speak. She can understand Italian, 
and I have read stories for her, and sonnets too, 
out of Leopardi, but though she will listen in 
all eagerness till they are finished, no sooner 
over than she breaks out into some wild Cala- 
brian song, and asks me is it not worth all 
A fine things I have been giving her, thrice 
told.” 

* Could you not teach her to write >” 

“T tried that. I bought a slate, and [ made 
a bargain with her, that she should have a 
scarlet knot for her hair when she could ask 
me for it in written words. Well, all seemed to 
go on prosperously for a time; we had got 
through half the alphabet very successfully, 
till we came to the letter H. This made her 
laugh immediately,. it was so like a scaffold we 
had in the cireus for certain exercises ; and no 
sooner had I marked down the letter, than she 
snatched the pencil from me, and drew the 
figure of a man on each bar of the letter. From 
that hour forth, as though her wayward humour 
had been only imprisoned, she burst forth into 
every imaginable absurdity at our lessons. 
Every ridiculous event of our daily life she 
drew, and with a rapidity almost incredible. I 
was not very apt, as you may imagine, in ac- 
quiring the few accomplishments they thought 
to give me, and she caricatured me under all 
my difficulties.” 

*Si, si,” broke she in at this; for, with a 
wonderful acuteness, she could trace something 
of a speaker’s meaning, where every word was 
unknown to her. As she spoke she arose, and 
fled down the garden at top speed. 

“ Why has she gone? Is she displeased at 
your telling me all these things about her?” 
asked I. 

“Scarcely that ; she loves to be noticed. No- 
thing really seems to pain her so much as when 
she is passed over unremarked. When such an 
event would occur in the circus, I have seen 
her sob through her sleep all the night after. 
I half suspect now that she is piqued at the 
little notice you have bestowed upon her. All 
the better if it be so.” 

** But here she comes again.” 

With the same speed she now came back 
to us, holding her slate over her head, and show- 
ing that she rightly interpreted what the old 
man had said of her. 

“Now for my turn!” said Vaterchen, with a 
smile. “She is never weary of drawing me in 








every absurd and impossible posture.” 
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“What is it to be, Tintefleck?” asked he. 
“ How am I to figure this time?” 

She shook her head without replying, and, 
making a sign that she was not to be questioned 
or interrupted, she nestled down at the feot of 
the fig-tree, and began to draw. 

The old man now drew near me, and pro- 
ceeded to give me further details of her strange 
temper and ways. I could mark that through- 
out all he said a tone of intense anxiety and 
care prevailed, and that he felt her disposition 
was exactly that which exposed her to the 
greatest. perils for her future. There was a 
young artist who used to follow her through all 
the South Tyrol, affecting to be madly in love 
with her, but of whose sincerity re § honour 
Vaterchen professed to have great misgivings. 
He gave her lessons in drawing, and, what was 
less to be liked, he made several studies of her- 
self. “The artless way,” said the old man, “she 
would come and repeat to me all his raptures 
about her, was at first a sort of comfort to me. 
I felt reassured by her confidence, and also by 
the little impression his praises seemed to make, 
but I saw later on that I was mistaken. She 
grew each day more covetous of these flatteries, 
and it was no longer laughingly, but in earnest 
seriousness she would tell me that the ‘For- 
narina’ in some gallery had not such eyes as 
hers, and that some great statue that all the 
world admired was far inferior to her in shape. 
If I had dared to rebuke her vanity, or to re- 
dicule her pretensions, all my influence would 
have been gone forever. She would have left us, 
gone who knows whither, and been lost, so that 
Ihad nothing for it but to seem to credit all 
she said and yet hold the matter lightly, and I 
said beauty has no value except when associated 
with rank and station. If queens and prin- 
cesses be handsome, they are more fitted to 
adorn this high estate, but for humble folk it is 
as great a mockery as these tinsel gems we wear 
in the circus, 

*** Max says not,’ said she to me one evening, 
after one of my usual lectures. ‘Max says, 
there are queens would give their coronets to 
have my hair, ay, or even one of the dimples in 
my cheek.’ 

** Max is a villain,’ said I, before I could con- 
trol my words. 

*** Max is avero signor !’ said she, haughtily, 
‘and not like one of us; and more, too, Til go 
and tell him what you have called him.’ She 
bounded away from me at this, and I saw her 
no more till nightfall. 

““* What has happened to you, poor child,’ 
said I, as 1 saw her lying on the floor of her 
room, her forehead bleeding, and her dress all 
draggled and torn, She would not speak to me 
for a long while, but by much entreating and 
caressing I won upon her to tell me what had 
befallen her. She had gone to the top of the 
*Glucksberg’ and thrown herself down. It was 
a fearful height, and only was she saved by being 
caught by the brambles and ~ foliage of the 
eff; and all this for ‘one harsh word of mine,’ 


deeper in her heart than she was aware of, and 
Max had gone suddenly away, and we saw no 
more of him.” 

“Did she grieve after him ?” 

“T scarcely can say she did. She fretted, but I 
think it was for her own loneliness and the want 
of that daily flattery she had grown so fond 
of. She became overbearing, and even inso- 
lent, too, with all her equals, and though for 
many a day she had been the spoiled cluld of 
the troop, many began to weary of her way- 
wardness. I don’t know how all this might 
have turned out, when, just as suddenly, she 
changed and became everything that she used 
to be.” 

When the old man had got thus far, the girl 
arose, and, without saying a word, laid the slate 
before us. Vaterchen, not very quick-sighted, 
could not at once understand the picture, but I 
caught it at once, and laughed immoderately. 
She had taken the scene where I had presented 
Vaterchen and herself to the ladies at the tea- 
table, and with an intense humour sketched all 
the varying emotions of the incident. The 
offended dignity of the old lady, the surprise 
and mortification of Miss Herbert, and my own 
unconscious pretension as I pointed to the 
“friends” who accompanied me, were drawn 
with the spirit of high caricature. Nor did she 
spare Vaterchen or herself; they were drawn, 
perhaps, with a more exaggerated satire than all 
the rest. 

The old man no sooner comprehended the 
subject, than he drew his hand across it, and 
turned to her with words of anger and reproach. 
I meant, of course, to interfere in her behalf, but 
it was needless ; she fled, laughing, into the gar- 
den, and before many minutes were over we 
heard her merry voice, with the tinkle of a guitar 
to assist it. 

“There it is,” said Vaterchen, moodily. “What 
are you to do with a temperament like that ?” 

‘That was a question I was in no wise prepared 
to answer. Tintefleck’s temperament seemed to 
be the very converse of my own. J was over 
eager to plan out everything in life. She ap- 
peared to be just as impulsively bent on risking 
all. My head was always calculating eventu- 
alities ; Aers, it struck me, never worried itself 
about difficulties till in the midst of them. 
Now, Jean Paul tells us that when a man detects 
any exaggerated bias in his character, instead of 
endeavouring, by daily watching, to correct it, 
he will be far more successful if he ally himself 
with some one of a diametrically opposite hu- 
mour. If he be rash, for instance, let him seek 
companionship with the sluggish. If his ten- 
dency bear to over-imagination, let him frequent 
the society of realists. Why, therefore, should 
not I and Tintefleck be mutually beneficial ? 
Take the two different kinds of wood in a bow: 
one will supply resistance, the other flexibility. 
It was a pleasant notion, and I resolved to 
test it. 

**Vaterchen,” said I, “call me to-morrow, 
when you get ready for the road. I will keep 





she said, But I knew better; the struggle was 





you company as far as Constance.” 
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“Ah, sir,” said he, with a sigh, “ you will be 
well weary of: us before half the journey is 
over; but you shall be obeyed.” 





LADY SEAMER’S ESCAPE. 





Miss Dutcy Diesy had, at last, won what 
she had been begging and praying for all the 
days of her life—that is to say, all the days of 
her life since she was wise enough to realise her 
mother’s theory, that it is the first duty of a 
poor, well-born, highly-educated young lady to 
marry a man of good family, of good fortune, 
and of any other good which nature might have 
made incidental to the bargain. 

Sir John Seamer liad proposed to her, and she 
had accepted him. 

Tt was in the drawing-room, after a state 
dinner party ; and, when the momentous transae- 
tion was accomplished, the gentleman went over 
and talked to her mother. Duley stood leaning 
against the piano, turning over her music. Mr. 
George Milner approached her and spoke; she 
answered him confusedly, and with the tears in 
her eyes. Duley was not a lachrymose person, 
and what had occurred flashed upon him imme- 
diately. 

Duley Digby and he had been great friends 
once upon a time (once upon a time was about 
four years ago), but George was even poorer 
then than now, and she was ambitious and did 
not use him well. He remembered the mise- 
rable pain she had made him suffer, and though 
he was radically cured of that wound, which had 
not even left a cicatrice, he had not forgiven 
her. He did not address her a second time, but 
turned away with a remorseful generosity. He 
had first loved and then hated her. When she 
would have amused her leisure with him again, 
he mortified her. Now he was indifferent; she 
had lost her power of fascinating him. If he 
had seen the man in the moon courting her he 
would not have cared. 

The same cannot be said for Duley. George 
was a generous, sensible, affectionate, lovable 
man—if he only could have gratified her grand 
desire. More’s the pity, George could not. He 
could only give her a genuine love and admira- 
tion, a share of his younger son’s moderate 
allowance, and a venture in his Bank of Hope. 
Duley preferred certainties and securities, and 
she refused him at her peril—refused him with 
much misgiving and reluctance, and a pain, the 
mene of which she had yet tolearn. She 
iad a certain tenderness for George which his 
persistence might have blown up into a flame of 
devotion; but her suitor lacked patience and 
humility, and withdrew altogether. So her chance 
was lost—her best chance, as I view it. And 
now, season after season had slipped away, until 
she was turned of four-and-twenty, until, pos- 
sibly in the just fulfilment of her destiny, Sir 
Jolin Seamer, whom she neither loved nor 
respected, was talking confidentially to mamma, 
and Dulcy was answering George Milner with the 
tears in her eyes. ‘There was no plea for those 





tears—she had got what. shecraved most. It be- 
hoved her to look triumphant and to feel triumph- 
ant, but somehow the mood would not come. Per. 
haps, in the moment of fruition, her heartwas sorer 
than it had ever been since she refused George, 
and by-and-by found out that he had quite 
ceased to love her. As he turned away from 
her, she perceived that he had understood her 
dignified position, and that he despised her for 
having attained to it. But it was too late to 
care for that now—Sir John finished his brief 
colloquy with her mother, and returned to her 
side with the assured, jubilant air of an accepted 
lover. Then George was tempted to watch her. 
He saw her smooth her brow and summon re- 
luctant smiles; but finding the pastime, after 
all, rather dismal, he took leave of his hostess 
and walked away home, smoking a cigar. All 
sentimental reminiscences of Duley disappeared 
with the vapour, and when he reached his cham- 
bers he was his own man again completely. 

After the great event of the evening Mrs. 
Digby could not be sorry to see her guests 
depart; and, by eleven o'clock, the house in 
Curzon-street was cleared of them all—even of 
Sir John Seamer himself—and Dulcy was shut 
up with her mamma in that pretty retirement 
called the boudoir. With a softness quite un- 
usual to her, Duley had stolen one arm round 
her mother’s waist, and was resting her brow 
against her shoulder. The confession had been 
made, the successful daughter had been kissed 
and blessed abundantly, yet still Dulcy kept that 
firm yet caressing hold upon her mother, as if 
she had yet more to say. Presently it came. 

** Mamma, 1 do not want it to be talked about 
until quite the time; I am not proud of it, you 
know.” 

* My love, half the world will envy you.” 

“Let them! But remember, mamma, I will 
not hear it talked about. You are not even to 
tell Lady Milner.” 

“ But, sweetest, it must be known. Sir John 
will speak of it himself. Lady Milner is one of 
the oldest friends of his family.” 

“T told him to say nothing, and he promised 
me he would not—not, at least, until we got 
down home again, and then I shall not care. 
There is nobody at Avenham to make a fuss 
and worry.” 

“You look at it in a very strange light, 
Duley. There is nothing to be ashamed of in 
Sir John, or in being mistress of Netherloup— 
such a beautiful romantic place! Iam sure it 
will be one of the proudest days of my life when 
I give you to him.” 

uley shuddered from head to foot. ‘I was 
sure you would wish it,” said she, faintly. 

“ My dearest, I have always your good at 
heart. But come, you are feverish and excited; 
I shall see you into bed to-night myself, and to- 
morrow all will look gay and promising.” 

So Mrs. Digby led her daughter to her room, 
and iheual for her tender motherly offices 
such as she had never put her hand to since 
poor Duley was ill of the scarlet fever, and 
would let no one else touch her, She under- 
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stood, in part, the girl’s sudden revulsion of 
feeling ; but she knew that it would wear off, 
and believed that it had better not be expressed. 
When Duley’s head was on her pillow she re- 
ceived her maternal benedictions, and left her. 
As Duley was quite alone, and no spy peered 
into her chamber, we have no sed evidence 
that she passed half the night in miserable tears ; 
but this is very probable, for she was unfit to 
appear at breakfast the next morning, and for 
two days nobody calling at the house saw her, 
not even Sir John Seamer. 

When she reappeared, it was to find that 
her urgent p= for secrecy had not been re- 
spected, and to receive the congratulations of 
friends, envious, surprised, curious, and com- 
passionate, with a serenity which struck nobody 
with so much wonder as it struck herself. Any 
little wnreality which she had tried to retain 
about her fate was completely dissipated, and 
she saw her future very distinctly before her : 
Lady Seamer of Netherloup, wife of Sir John 
Seamer, the wealthiest landowner im the county, 
a man pussionately fond of her, likely to sur- 
round her with every luxury and indulgence her 
heart could desire, mentally and morally her 
inferior, but not evil-spoken of by his class, 
though not much looked up to either; a posi- 
tian many young women would have embraced 
with .triumphant delight—which had often, in 
fact, been secretly coveted by herself. That 
was, when it was seen through the illusion of 
distance and improbability ; nearer at hand, its 
colours were far more sombre than attractive. 

She knewa good deal about Sir John Seamer, 
and she knew all the particulars of his disastrous 
family history, which people spoke low about 
when they spoke at all Netherloup Hall was 
but three miles from Avenham, where she had 
been brought up by her mother, and in a country 
neighbourhood, gossip, especially romantic gossip, 
is the current coin of domestic society. Duley 
liked to hear her nurse tell of the curse of the 
Seamers, who had driven the nuns from Nether- 
loup centuries ago, and got wrongful possession 
of their estates, which had never brought them 
luck, but only murder, disgrace in battle, early 
death at home, or a drivelling old age; 
and then the chronicler would prove her words 
by asking, with awful solemnity, who lives 
in the high-walled garden on the edge of 
the park, where nobody ever passed by from 
year’s end to year’s end?—who but Sir Regi- 
nald Seamer, who had been Bedlam-mad since his 
marriage almost—nay, some folks said before it ? 
His one son had been cashiered from the army for 
cowardice, and was living obscurely somewhere 
abroad, and his grandson reigned with his frigid 
mother in the old hall alone. All this was hap- 
‘ening when Duley Digby was a girl, and she 
ieard whispers of it, as children do; and when 
John came to Avenham to play with her bro- 
thers, she used to watch him timidly from a 
distance with a suspicious fear, lest the curse of 
his people might also have fallen on him, and 


But all this nonsense faded from her mind as 
she grew up to womanhood. The high-walled gar- 
den lost its wretched prisoner, oak a sumptuous 
tablet to his memory appeared on the chancel 
wall of Netherloup Church; then the disgraced 
son died in a drunken gambling-house brawl at 
Homburg, and John became Sir John, a young 
man of importance in his county by reason of 
his large landed property, if for nothing else. 
He was about three-and-twenty then, and not 
ill-looking—far from it. He had a frame of 
vast muscular power, and a broad fair face, 
rather vacuously good natured in its ordinary 
expression, but with certain indications, never- 
theless, that he did, now and then, give himself 
over to the demon, and suffer himself to 
earried away by paroxysms of brutal rage. The 
servants, when he was a boy, used to give awful 
accounts of him, but as he grew up open-handed 
and generous to a proverb, they forgave him 
rough words, and contented themselves with 
shaking their heads when alluding to him, and 
saying he was “every bit a Netherloup Seamer.” 

Sir Juhn was just out of mourning for his 
mother when he made his proposal to Duley 
Digby. He had always liked her, but the late 
Lady Seamer detested Mrs. Digby as a schem- 
ing woman on the look-out to entrap an unwary 
heir for her handsome, clever, portionless daugh- 
ter, and she had too much influence over her 
son’s mind while she lived for him to dream of 
acting in opposition to her expressed desires. 
But when she was gone, Sir John, being thrown 
entirely on his own resources, naturally sought 
the society of those with whom he was on the 
friendliest footing. He disliked forms and cere- 
monies, he disliked, in fact, whatever gave him 
trouble, and finding a ready welcome whenever 
he presented himself at Avenham, he soon be- 
came a daily visitor there. Mrs. Digby flattered 
him, and if Duley did not flatter him too, she 
did something very much akin to it, in never dis- 
couraging him. She had every opportunity of 
seeing and knowing what his me disposition 
was, and wher she accepted his proposal, we 
must believe that she did so with her eyes open, 
and laid her accounts of what she might have to 
do and endure against the obvious advantages 
of a rich match. 

Mrs. Digby carried her daughter down to 
Avenham as soon as her engagement had gained 
sufficient notoriety to make it binding. Until 
Dulcy had been repeatedly congratulated, and 
had as repeatedly acquiesced in her approaching 
elevation, her mother had a lurking distrust that 
she might suddenly give way to her feelings of 
fear and repulsion and break with Sir John ;: bat 
George Milner did not cross her path any more : 
he had gone to do some mountaineering. There 
was a fuss of friends, and a fuss of orderin 

finery, and there were presents and a hesiived 
things besides, to distract her attention, and 
about the middle of September, the proudest day 
of Mrs. Digby’s life, arrived, and at Avenham 
Church, in the face of a crowded and respectable 





that he might suddenly spring at her and 
strangle her. 





congregation and a small army of friends, she 
gave ber daughter to Sir John Seamer of Ne- 
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therloup, for better for worse, for richer for 
poorer, until death should them part. 

There is something very solemn about a mar- 
riage, whether of love, of convenience, or of ambi- 
tion—this came, I suppose, under the last head 
—but none of the young bridesmaids, when they 
looked at Dulcy’s white face and desperate expres- 
sion, saw anything to covet in the position she 
had won. George Milner was not present, he was 
still in Switzerland, but his mother, as one of 
the oldest friends of the family, was there in 
great pomp and splendour. The old lady said 
to more persons than one during the course of 
the day, that, ill as Duley had used her George, 
she was really sorry for her; but if a girl would 
marry for money rather than love, she deserved 
to look and feel wretched at least on her wed- 
ding-day. 

rs. Digby remained at Avenham triumph- 
ant, while Sir John and his new wife went 
to Paris, and overran Italy; in short, per- 
formed the grand foreign bridal tour in the most 
orthodox way. In March they returned to 
England, and came down straight to Netherloup 
Hall. Then began the series of calls of cere- 
mony, and there were a hundred and one opinions 
as to how Lady Seamer looked, and a thousand 
and one speculations as.to whether or no she 
was happy. But her mother was serene and 
satisfied, and confidently communicated to ali 
her intimates that Sir John made the very best 
husband in the world ; and people agreed to be- 
lieve that Duley Digby’s bargain had turned out 
better than might have been expected. When the 
London season arrived, Lady Seamer of Nether- 
Joup was generally allowed to be the flower of 
it, and George Milner, regarding her with won- 
der and admiration, said to himself what a con- 
summate actress she was, and questioned whether 
the organisation of the female sex was really pro- 
vided with a heart, or only with a muscle of a 
plastic and a non-sensitive nature, which could 
— itself to every fate as readily as hers had 

one. 

Lady Seamer had pride—she had also discre- 
tion, and she had that faculty, more peculiarly 
developed amongst women, of pounced wt what 
she would have been ashamed to make public, 
and of enduring in silence, and with a certain 
dignity, the private pangs which she could not 
get rid of. Sir John was sufficiently courteous 
to her in company, and he could not be exactly 
said to use her roughly at home ; but his docility 
and affection as a husband did not fulfil the pro- 
fessions of his courting days. Like most weak 

rsons, he was suspicious, and suspicion deve- 

oped in him a cunning watchfulness which soon 
discovered the signs of his wife’s indifference 
to himself, and exaggerated them into a prefer- 
ence for somebody else. 

He did not proclaim his doubts in so many 
words, but he put them into prompt action. It 
had been arranged that when the London season 
in town closed they should go abroad for a few 
months, and Lady Seamer had already settled 
points of meeting with other wandering friends, 
when Sir Jobn one night suddenly informed her 





that on the morrow she must prepare to go 
down to Netherloup; he was tired of. London, 
and he was not in the humour for travelling. 

Lady Seamer ventured to ask why? He told 
her that it was his will, and that was enough. 
She acquiesced with a beautiful meekness, and it 
must have been a terrible fear that had brought 
Duley Dighy to that point of submission, but 
she said afterwards, in confidence to her mother, 
“TI dare not oppose him; it would be more 
than my life is worth ever to say him nay; 
when he is in one of his passions he is capable 
of killing me, and I believe he would be no 
more responsible for it than a savage animal. 
O mother! the days and nights of horrible, 
sickening terrors I went through Jast winter I 
can never tell you! I have wished myself dead 
many and many a time.” 

This was what she had exchanged the chance 
of love and happiness with George Milner 
for! She had fine houses, and fine equipages, 
costly jewels, and many friends; but a hus- 
band whom she could only compare to a 
savage animal, and with whom she existed 
in terror of her life. Fear had rendered her 
very tractable; observing persons noticed how 
she deferred to Sir John’s wishes, consulted 
his opinions, and watched his eye if it might 
be possible for her to forestal a desire . be- 
fore it was expressed; and thoughtful persons 
said she was much to be pitied, and her mother 
was much to be blamed, and they hoped no harm 
would come of it, but that really they should 
not at all like to be in Lady Seamer’s place, even 
for twice the pomp and lenient for which she 
had sacrificed herself. 

During the third week in June, Sir John 
and Lady Seamer went down thus unexpect- 
edly to Netherloup; Mrs. Digby, at the same 
time, returning to her house at Avenham. 
It was a country neighbourhood, where the 
gentry had, for the most part, only moderate 
means, and therefore lived at home nearly all the 
year round. ‘The arrival of the Seamers at 
Netherloup was, therefore, a gratification, and 
while the summer lasted, they were made the 
object and excuse for strawberry-parties, and 

ic-nics, and water-parties without end. Lady 
mer thankfully encouraged these moderate 
dissipations as varying the monotony of her 
life, and keeping Sir John in good humour; the 
last depending now on a continuous effort which 
it was most wearisome and irksome for her to 
have to make alone. People began to whisper 
that Lady Seamer led a life far from enviable 
with “that surly brute” her husband, and when 
George Milner came home again in October, 
his mother had twenty ugly stories to tell 
0 of what was said to be going on at Nether- 
oup. 

But it was no concern of George’s any more; 
Duley had chosen her own lot and must abide by 
it. He wasa barrister, and, perhaps, the wrongs 
of miserable wives were no secret to him; he was 
very sorry, of course, but he had nothing more 
to say. Duley’s brothers were angry with their 
mother for having encouraged the match, bat 
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obviously that could do no good; and, as for a 
separation (which was suggested), there was no 
absolute cruelty to allege, even if Dulcy would 
have come forward to claim protection, which 
she would not; in fact, when questioned by any 
one except her mother, she systematically and 
obstinately denied that she had any ground of 
complaint against Sir John; but the servants’ 
tongues were free to wag, and they wagged to a 
very different tune. 

uring the shooting season, Netherloup was 
filled with constant relays of guests; and, when 
the shooting season was over and the hunting 
begun, Sir John, who was an ardent sportsman, 
being busy, had less time to annoy his wife, 
which was fortunate; for, during the month of 
December, Lady Seamer gave birth to a son and 
heir, concerning whom there were all the ordi- 
nary rejoicings. 

The winter months passed away to the 
midd'e of March without any outbreak from 
Sir John of more than average ferocity ; but, 
about that time George Milner came down into 
the country on a visit to his mother, in com- 

any with whom he called at Netherloup. Sir 
Sohn was out ; but the visitors saw Lady nd 
looking handsomer than ever, in gay spirits, 
and with as few signs as possible of being an 
ill-used wife. Lady Milner said it was all put 
on. She had seen Dulcy franticly miserable ; 
but it was quite right of her to keep a veil over 
her wretchedness with the world in general ; it 
did not mend matters to make them the gd8sip 
of the country-side. 

For three weeks past there had been dry 
weather and a parching east wind, which was 
blowing keenly over the hills as Lady Milner 
and her son drove away from Netherloup. 
George looked back at the fine old mansion 
perched above the Nethercliff; below which 
roared and boiled the Loup, bounding from 
ridge to ridge of the rock, al white with foam 
and spray. Seen from the road, the house ap- 
penned in some parts almost to overhang the 
precipice, but there was in reality a terrace of 
some twenty feet in width between the walls 
and the cliff above the Loup; a very agile and 
sure-footed man could even descend to the bed 
of the torrent by clinging to the bushes and 
springing to projecting ledges on the face of the 
rock, but it was a very hazardous feat, and not 
one that was often attempted. The situation 
was picturesque in the highest degree, with its 
mingling of wood and water, grey cliff and 
green turf; but, whether it was: worth having at 
the price Duley had paid for it, George could 
not determine. That night, when Mrs. Digby 
was about to retire to bed, less at ease in 
her mind now than she used to be on those 
maxims of worldly wisdom in which she had 
trained her daughter, she put aside the curtain 
from the window to look out, as her custom 
was, towards Netherloup. It was full moon, 
and the bare outline of the hills was distinct, 
even the Netherloup hills, three miles away : 
and with a sigh, still tempered by a lurking 


there by-and-by, she dropped the dra and 
betook herself is her deter. de 

In the déad of the night she was awakened by 
a ery below her window, “ Mamma, mamma !” 
and then the house-bell rang as if pulled by a 
terrified tremulous hand, and the agonised voice 
rose again, “Mamma, mamma!” Mrs. Digby 
thought for a moment that she was the victim 
of a horrible nightmare, but the ringing con- 
tinued, and she heard a scurry of feet, and by the 
time she had got out upon the landing, the door 
was being hastily opened below, and her old ser- 
vaut, who had lived with her ever since her own 
marriage, exclaimed, in accents of awe and 
amazement, 

“Lord ha’ mercy upon us, Miss Duley! but 
you must be stark staring mad to ha’ run across 
the country a night like this, and nothing on 
but your night-clothes, and the blessed bairn, 
too! Goodness grant you ha’ not both gotten 
your deaths!” And trembling as if she had the 
palsy, Mrs. Digby tottered down the stairs, and 
received in her arms the form of her daughter, 
who hugged her vehemently, exclaiming, 

* Oh, mamma, we are safe, we are safe!” in 
hysterical sobs of terror and thankfulness. 

By this time all the household was assembled, 
and the women, in sympathetic sorrow, got the 
poor young mother and her child into a warm 
room and bathed her bleeding feet. The old 
nurse and Mrs. Digby listened to her spasmodic 
complaints and exclamations, and tried to quiet 
her as well as they could. Dreadful shivers 
ran through and through her frame, and some- 
times her words were so wild that they thought 
she was seized with sudden frenzy; but they 
were true enough. 

“ He swore te would kill me,” was one of 
these revelations; “he has said so often before ; 
but to-night I know he meaut he would, and I 
waited until the house was still, and then I 
thought I would get away; but he had fastened 
my coor on the outside, and there was only the 
window, and while I was listening and think- 
ing, I heard a crackling in the corridor, and the 
smoke began to curl in at the crevices, and 
there was a smell of fire. So I took up baby 
and put a blanket over him; the window opens 
easily, and I got down by the great old ivy 
bushes on the tower. Oh, mother! and I got 
down by the Loup and over the water.” 

“ Eh, Lady Seamer, but that was a long step, 
but the angels helped you, surely!” cried her 
nurse. And where Lady Seamer escaped down 
the cliff and over the Loup, is called “Lady 
Seamer’s Long Step” to this day. 

That night Netherloup was burnt to the 
ground, and Sir John Seamer, whose mad act it 
was, never from that time, though he lived to be 
an old man, was safe to go at Jar any more. 
His wife remained at Avenham with her mother, 
greatly changed in character and temper by that 
terrible night’s escape from a terrible death. 
Her child did not grow up, and the estates passed, 
on Sir John’s death, to a distant branch of the 
Seamers, whom misfortune did not persecute 





hope that matters would grow more harmonious 





‘vith such deadly tenacity. ‘They rebuilt the 
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house, and one of the chief points of attraction 
to visitors is still to examine Lady Seamer’s 
Long Step, and to marvel how she got down 
it. Some persons declare it. to have been im- 
possible ; but tradition stands fast amongst the 
country people, who have added to it a feature 
of the supernatural, that “an angel, all in white, 
helped her.” 





MY LEARNED FRIENDS, 

Towanps the gloomy shadows of four o’clock, 
at which season the unemployed legal mind is 
subject to fall into melancholy, and become a 
prey to morbid fancies—feeling a longing to turn 
the familiar blue-bag into a sack, and end its 
sorrows after the fashionable Turkish manner— 
at these moments, I sit on those hard, ungrate- 
ful back benches, practising the law among my 
learned friends. 

My learned friends are sitting in what may be 
called skirmishing parties, up and down, above 
and below me, on all sides, practising their profes- 
sion. Let me convey my meaning of this phrase 
fully. One learned friend is busy with a sharp- 
bladed penknife neatly carving a memorial of 
himself—his initial letters, in fact—upon the 
bark of some fair tree—the edge of his desk, in 
fact—so,that his charmer, coming that way at 
even (a most improbable circumstance), shall 
start at the well-known emblems, and be glad. 
He has laid his face to the ledge for the better 
purchase of his instrument, and warms briskly 
to his work. Another learned friend is glean- 
ing items of daily intelligence from a Morning 
Paper ; but, in a surreptitious conspirator-like 
fashion, having the print spread out below 
his knees, and his head bowed down pain- 
fully, as though crushed by some terrible blow. 
When my learned friend has to turn over or 
to unfold his double sheet, the neighbours are 
alarmed by slow and sustained crackling sounds, 
as of an unseen conflagration, and his guilty looks 
and starts are sufficient to advise the world of 
the mysterious, and it must be said ingenuous, 
operation that is going forward. A third learned 
friend is picking out with much nicety, various 
Jamina of hamn-sandwich from a japanned tin 
volume, labelled on the back “ History of Eng- 
land.” A fourth learned friend is lecturing to 
a small circle on the Patent Reservoir Pen- 
holder, and is illustrating its extraordinary 
powers, in a series of diagrams, projected over 
the surface of the desk in an easy flowing hand. 
And my last learned friend is apparently 
staring, generally with an expression of hope- 
less vacancy nearly allied to mental alienation, 
with his hands before him; an inoffensive and 
almost becoming attitude, and which is yet un- 
accountably dweit on in the language of re- 
proach. ‘There is a deal of work got through in 
the shape of trimming and nice finishing of 
nails; very many pencils are cut to points per- 
haps too fine for good practical uses, but admi- 
rable as illustrations of amateur skill; and the 
question as to the comparative densities of lead 





and steel is set at rest for ever through the 
medium of ink-bottles and many-bladed pen- 
knife cutlery. ‘These are the little idiosyncrasies 
of my learned friends, and the ways in which 
they grow learned. 

‘rue. I see yonder another learned friend—a 
friend who is only learned since yesterday, and is 
no friend, and whom I have never seen before— 
taking notes busily, and for the bare life, in an 
indelible book, and with an ever-pointed pencil. 
By the snowy speckleness of his wig, the fresh 
unrusted aspect of his gown, -I know him to bea 
novice, “ called” last week, and overflowing with 
a noble enthusiasm. Poor child! My learned 
friends and I interchange pitying glances as we 
see our virgin brother nervously diligent, and 
taking down, with a painful accuracy as to the 
page, that choice extract from the Fifth Ex- 
chequer Reports, New Series, page five hundred, 
in which M‘Cud, Baron Dodo, has summed up, 
in a masterly judgment, the entire law as to 
contingent remainders. We, too, have been 
brides in the Jaw, and have sat blushing in our 
nuptial wreath of snowy horsehair; we, too, have 
purchased metallic-pomted pencils and clean 
note-books, and have spent enthusiastic honey- 
meee taking down Fifth Exchequer and Baron 

0. . 

Tam alearned friend myself; and I bear upon 
me the trappings and the suits of the profession. 
[ often catch myself looking down on the uv- 
meaning folds of the canonicals with a melan- 
choly repugnance. Once, when a legal virgin, I 
regarded them with a fond pride. My snowy 
horsehair, my shining bombazine, and my bands, 
are to me as is the fillet, and the web tunic, and 
the tight flesh-coloured hose to the street tum- 
bler. O miserable foolery ! 

People have asked for me occasionally—let 
there be no mistake, I say distinctly on no pro- 
fessional business—and have been told that I am 
“robing,” or engaged in “the robing-room.” 
What a magnificent ring in the words! and yet 
the hollow mockery sickens me. The pots and 
brushes and paraphernalia of the legal green-room 
jar upon me at every turn. I protest against the 
heartless mumming, the taking off coats, the 
hanging up of hats symmetrically, the visiting of 
that special pigeon-hole where is the marriage 
garment segregated carefully and set apart, and 
all the other preparations for the tumbling. The 
tin epaulette box, which is, as it were, the long 
home of my real head of horsehair—which, too, 
is emblazoned in golden characters with my 
style and titles, I have not the least veneration 
for: no more than for the painted coffee-cans seen 
in the shops, which it so resembles. But when 
a ministering familiar tenders to me two campric 
clergyman’s bands—it is to the material of that 
fine fabric, not to the clerical, that I allude— 
which I Jaboriously, and with infinite pains, 
adjust under the slurt-collar, then I look on my 
degradation as complete. And when a second 
familiar comes flying with the horsehair decora- 
tion, fresh from the coffee-bin, and fits it on with 
a tug of nicety, carefully guarding from injury 
the two unmeauing tai!s that hang behind, aud 
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with a comprehensible glance in the glass—for, 
there are glasses wherein we survey ourselves 
thus beautified-—I go forth, a complete and per- 
fected mummer, ready to “go on” in the pan- 
tomime. 
My bag—T had almost forgotten that element 
in the universal harmony. I should be incom- 
lete without that cane A I may as well 
oie it, as the cap and bells and the rest of the 
furniture." But mine is a lean and shrunken 
thing ; I have not the heart to distend it arti- 
ficially with old reports, and dictionaries, and 
ancient Times newspapers, and the plead- 
ings in the matter of Grimshaws Minors, dis- 
posed of five years back. I have no spirit to 
throw myself into my part, or beat up the halls 
and passages overburdened with that load of 
mendacity. Let me worship Mumbo-Jumbo in 
my own melancholy but genuine and realistic 
way. I have tried to carry out the sham, and 
have filled my blue wallet with a loose and lying 
miscellany ; but I could not ‘earry it with the 
requisite effrontery, aud looked guilty under my 
burden. Eyes followed my load with suspicion. 
I broke down under the unworthy deceit, and 
suffered my indigo-coloured receptacle to become 
Jean and atrophied again. At times, I bear it over 
my shoulder with the strings down in front, and 
liken myself to the children of Israel, who deal 
in the waifs and strays of apparel. My little 
bag is a dwindled weakly thing —a six months’ 
infant. It will never get its strength, I fear, or 
fill out and grow robust ; but will always be the 
same puny, wasted, little Dombey of a thing. 
When Bluster, Q.C., has been sent for, and is 
“coming in” with noise, his silken gown and de- 
corations flapping and rustling like the cordage of 
a ship—when that eminent but heated advocate 
struggles past the knees of his brethren to his 
place—with what a sud respect do I look on 
that overgrown monster he carries with him ; that 
red (he is a Q.C.) receptacle, packed and stored 
unto bursting—distended preternaturally, and 
swelling out all over, in huge wens and fearful 
lumps, ‘That is no pantomime bag. That is no 
artificial redundancy. Desponding seniors from 
afar off regard the monster wistfully as it stands 
up comically of its own momentum, and are dis- 
tracted with a legal envy. A couple of those 
wens or swellings would be nutriment for 
months; to Bluster, Q.C., they are no more 
than a sandwich. Admiring eyes follow 
Bluster, Q.C., as he opens out its mouth 
and proceeds to burrow among its entrails : 
bringing up with every dive, great paper cubes, 
clean and beautiful to look at; speckless legal 
line linen, as it were, got up in the solicitors’ 
laundry, glistening with starch. It is a sweet 
process, that disembowelling of the bag of 
bluster, Q.C. No hurry—a judicious delving 
iu the bag. Bale after bale drawn forth, sur- 
veyed nicely, and arranged neatly beside him. 
Sorrowfully, I come back to wigs. That 
fungus growth has for me an irresistible fas- 
cination; I am sitting in a mead, flowered 
over thickly with those light downy growths 


name of the prophet, wigs! In each of these 
voluted ornaments I read a text, which may 
be expanded into a melancholy but profitable 
sermon. I devote a portion of my evening 
hours, when the fog is thickening and the shades 
are getting down, to the “ improving,” morally 
speaking, of each individual gear. The virgin 
brilliancy of the new wig, dazzling, spick and 
span, without so much as a curl or even a hair 
astray. I am given to understand that the artist 
whose ingenious fingers construct this gear 
holds that there is not a more beautiful object 
in the world than a new wig symmetrically 
set on! 

What a touching eloquence in these decora- 
tions—what phases of antiquity! That yellowish 
hay-coloured wig, mouldy-looking, frayed, limp, 
ragged, mangy, ‘belongs to a learned friend—a 
“younger” learned friend—that is to say, a 
junior. The most wretched, desolate spectacle. 
As is his wig, so is my learned friend—mouldy, 
limp, frayed, and ragged. Eyes have grown 
sunken, crow’s-feet have gathered, checks have 
withered and fallen in, teeth have dropped away, 
all under that draggled hay-coloured thing of 
my sexagenarian junior. He and his wig 
have sat together, and will sit together unto 
the end ; and he will tell us that the law is slow 
—very slow. It is not worth while purchasin 
a new wig xow, so he thinks he may as we 
wait for that day when he shall cast his draggled 
wig and his old rusted gown, and rise up a 
glorified senior, and be called within the bar. 

At times, given up to this settled melancholy, 
the system will react, and hearkening for a mo- 
ment to those well-meaning but ignorant ad- 
visers, who hid you stick to it, and wait and 
hope, and it will come in time, and who never 
knew a young man who had perseverance that 
didn’t get on; and there was Boggs, Q.C., who 
went fifteen circuits without ever holding a 
brief; and Wyndebag, the serjeant ; and Steutor, 
the Nisi Prius advocate, who had been there 
eight or ten years without a fee; I say, cheered 
by this encouragement, I begin to take a more 
lively view of my prospects, when I am flung 
back again into a suicidal gloom and depression 
by a joke from judicial Olympus, and obsequi- 
ously responsive merriment from the benches of 
the profession. Oh, those melancholy quips! 
That mourning-coach hilarity ! I resent the fami- 
liarity and the servile cachinnations of my learned 
friends, when my learned and perhaps cloud 
friend, who is now “pressing” the court wit. 
his ravelled and obscure argument, and hints 
complacently that “it may be my infirmity, my 
luds, in the way of putting the matter to your 
ludships ;” and when Woodcock, C.J., turning 
to liis brethren, rolls out, “ Possibly, sir, there 
may be an infirmity in your case;” or when 
Shallow (Justice), twinkling with the humour 
of the thing, says, “1 thought, Mr. Rebutter, 
that the days of special demurrer were gone 
by ;” or when Blowers (Baron), brimming over 
with the conceit for minutes before, gets in, 
with a smile, “You must take your client to 





which children pluck and blow away. In the 


Chancery next, Mr. Wordy ;” I say the subser- 
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vient titter, which spreads in concentric and 
enlarging rings over the smooth surface of the 
back benches on these humorous pebbles being 
dropped into it, only makes me feel utterly 
wretched and degraded. 

But I can burst with dismal laughter, and 
swell the melancholy haw-haw, when I read 
those mediaeval legends, set out in a kind of 

unfolded in the “gesta,” told gravely 
and with circumstance, concerning the rise of 
ung barristerial men into heroes and chiefs. 
am confident that judicious critical analysis 
will resolve these early narratives into lays or 
mythic odes chanted 4 professional bards at 
the suppers of the heroes. Doe, the son of 
Thirstout, will take the harp, and sing the 
praises of his chief, now weary with the toils of 
the day, and filled with wine. His bow and 
spear, the familiar bag, lies near him, shrunken 
and esurient. There is desolation in the dweil- 
ing of Morna the plaintiff, for he hath demurred, 
and set him aside with costs, and he now lieth 
low in his halls. He will take the harp then, 
and sing to his chieftain’s glory. I say we know 
the elements of the legend, reproducing them- 
selves with loathsome iteration. The young 
chief has sat and sat on the back benches of 
his tribe in the old blind faith of his tribe—of 
incubating himself at last into brilliant and sub- 
stantial practice. The young chief puts on his war 
aint daily, goes down to the great wigwam in 
norsehair casque, cristatus, and incubates pa- 
tiently. Years go by, and nothing comes. Sud- 
denly, the legend goes on to tell, an aged chief, 
with many scalps in his bag, is taken with a fit, 
breaks a limb on the pavement of the hall, and 
his duty falls to the young chief. Then, it all 
comes out in a torrent, the world is electrified, 
and the young chief is glorified for evermore. 

Some tender trusting hearts—sweet-sucking 
infant barristers—do positively cling to the 
belief, that engrossing familiars are ever on the 
waich for smart Precocious, and would willingly 
snap him up—nay, that there is competition 
among the familiars for his forward and deserving 
talent. And that they have their eye especially 
on youths with extraordinary sitting powers. 
Let me be not the man to disturb this sweet 
dream, and so let the. poor souls sit and sit and 
wait their promised attorney. 

It is beautiful to see my learned friends and 
leaders, when compromise is imminent, lavish- 
ing upon each other a cloud of forensic endear- 
ments and legal caresses. Then does Badger, Q.C., 

lunge over suddenly and adhere, as it were, 
fo his learned friend Boggs on the other side, 
placing his arm about him in affectionate sym- 
pathy, hugging him as though he were rather 
nearer ee dearer than a blood relation. The 
trumpets had sounded for a parley, when 
Badger, Q.C., had said, “ If your ludship ’ud ’low 
me—’k’nfer with my learned friend, 1 think— 
ludship—case fur settlement !” and when Boggs, 
too, had added in sad tones, as though deprecat- 





ing the curse of law generally, that “indeed, my 
lud, it would be most advisable that this disas. 
trous Course of litigation should not be further 

ersevered in!” And then wigged heads of my 
earned friends being laid together, and my 
young learned friend without the bar who is 
Junior counsel in the matter having contributed 
his head from behind, and the whole becoming 
a kind of interlaced mass and legal Laocoon 
with furred tops, jerking up and down with the 
spasmodic motion of what are called dampers 
in a pianoforte, the elements for a consultation 
arecomplete. Presently, the forensic Agapemone 
becomes dissolved, and Badger, Q.C., is on his 
feet telling his ludship that this unhappy litiga- 
tion will not go further, that his learned friends 
have agreed to take a verdict by consent, and 
that each party are to “abide” their own costs, 
Woodcock, C.J., then pronounces gravely that 
if there ever was a case for a settlement it is 
the present, shuts up his note-book with a click, 
and thinks he will go down quietly and dine at 
Richmond. How he would have leant on 
Badger’s client, and shut him up, and crushed 
him, and finally charged dead against him, had 
he, Badger, dared, after that amatory consulta- 
tion and waste of time, to proceed with his 
case ! 

I see no reason—summing up, as it were, the 
whole case—why a patent should not be issued 
for anew theatre to be called the Theatre Royal, 
Westminster, where comedy, tragedy, light 
farce, and, above all, pantomime, may a acted 
allthe year round. It’s a pity that the excellent 
loose elements, which it is well known are dis- 
persed up and down the law, should not be at 
once and forthwith incorporated. Perhaps, from 
a reasonable regard to vested interests, such a 
step would not be tolerated; for, no one can 
doubt but that there would result a dangerous 
rivalry, and but too successful competition, We 
have an admirable stage; plain but suitable 
scenery, a green-room, and property-man below; 
complete dresses, appointments, and decorations, 
and above all charge nothing at the doors. In 
the library we have the most amusing pieces 
already written, and, should we open by neat 
Christmas, can promise a most diverting comico- 
tragico-farcico-melodramatico pantomime, called 
Harlequin John Doe; or, the Adventures of 
Fi-fa, and the Beautiful Princess Whiteacre. 
We would have dazzling “acts” in plenty, and 
the last scene should be a superb “ set piece,” a 
glorified sun revolving in the centre, and the 
statute of frauds rising slowly from the sea. 





Cuartes Dickens.—It should be remembered 
that all the writings of Charles Dickens are 
prepared for and first make their appearance 
in ALL THE YEAR Rounp. His “Tale of Two 
Cities” appeared in the Ist and 2d volumes, 
“ Journeys of the Uncommercial Traveler” in 
the 3d, and the new novel, “Great Expect- 
ations,” will appear in the 4th, commencing in 
the monthly part for February, 1861. 
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